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CHRONICLE 


Death of King Edward VII.—The disquieting reports 
concerning King Edward’s health that have been 
circulating for some weeks had a real foundation, not- 
withstanding the physicians’ reports. He returned from 
Biarritz with a chronic bronchial affection. To avoid 
alarming the people he appeared in public, going to the 
opera and attending to state affairs. At the end of last 
week he went down to Sandringham, his Norfolk estate, 
to inspect some work done under his orders. Here he 
caught fresh cold. He returned to London, however, and 
attended to his duties as usual. On May 5 it was an- 
nounced that he was confined to his room, and a second 
announcement soon followed that his condition was caus- 
ing grave anxiety. Pneumonia had developed and early 
on the following afternoon the kingdom and the empire 
knew that death was impending. He died on Friday, 
May 6, at a quarter before midnight. The next day the 
Prince of Wales took the oath before the Privy Council, 
and was solemnly proclaimed as George V, on May 9. 


Sympathy for England’s Loss.—As soon as he heard 
of King Edward’s death, the President of the United 
States sent the following message of sympathy to Queen 
Alexandra: 

“On the sad occasion of the death of King Edward, 
I offer to your Majesty and to your son, his illustrious 
successor, the most profound sympathy of the people and 
of the government of the United States, whose hearts 
go out to their British kinsmen in this, their national 


bereavement. To this I add the expression to your 
Majesty and to the new King of my own personal sym- 
pathy and of my appreciation of those high qualities which 
made the life of the late King so potent an influence to- 
ward peace and justice among the nations.” 

In response to his message of condolence, President 
Taft received the following message from the Queen 
Dowager :— 

“Tam deeply touched by your telegram, and I ask you 
to convey my heartfelt thanks to the people and govern- 
ment of the United States for their sympathy in my 
irreparable loss and sorrow.” 

The first communication from King George V, which 
was sent to the President of the United States on May 
7%, was as follows :— 

“TI am deeply grateful to you, your government and 
people for your condolences on the death of my beloved 
father and for your good wishes for my future pros- 
perity.” 

This message was in reply to the following despatch 
sent by President Taft :— 

“In renewing to your Majesty the condolences of the 
American government and people upon the death of his 
late Majesty, I convey to you the heartiest good wishes 
for the prosperity of your reign.” 


Prince Tsai Tao in New York.—His Imperial High- 
ness Prince Tsai Tao, chief of the General Staff of the 
Chinese Military Establishment, brother of the Prince 
sides his retinue, prominent among whom was Lord Li 
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Regent, and uncle of the child Emperor of Chiria, ar- 
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rived m New York, on May 1, from Washington. Be- 
Ching Mai, a son of Li Hung Chang, the Prince was at- 
tended by an escort of United States army officers, who 
joined the party when they came ashore at San Fran- 
cisce. The Prince is making a tour of the world for the 
purpose of studying the military systems of the leading 
Powers. After a visit to West Point and four busy days 
of sightseeing and entertainment in New York the visit- 
ors sailed for Europe on May 5. 


Indiana Mines Reopeu.—After a strike lasting thirty- 
three days the labor troubles of the Indiana coal opera- 
tors were settled temporarily and an order was issued 
for an immediate reopening of the mines. Eleven 
thousand mine workers are affected by this action, leaving 
three thousand still unemployed, pending the settlement. 
The conference between the representatives of the United 
Mine Workers and the Indiana Bituminous Coal Opera- 
tors lasted six days, during which time the prospect of 
even a temporary agreement seemed remote. The set- 
tlement carries the 5 per cent. increase asked by the 
Cincianati scale. 


New Wage Scale for Trainmen.—A decision was 
reached in the wage schedule dispute between the New 
York Central system and its conductors and trainmen. 
It is a general compromise of all the points in dispute. 
The Baltimore and Ohio schedule is granted the men in 
the case of short hauls. Where the hauls are long and 
the equipment is of the best, so that the element of dan- 
ger is eliminated, the differential rate for which the com- 
pany stood out is approved. The employees of the 
Delaware and Hudson and of the Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western systems and the managers of those two 
companies had previously agreed to abide by the decision 
for the New York Central, thus ending all likelihood of 
a strike for wages on Eastern railways. 


Camada’s Governor-General—The feature of the 
prorogation of the Canadian Parliament on the 4th inst. 
was the farewell to Earl Grey, who has been for the last 
six years Governor-General of Canada. The guberna- 
torial term, which is usually five years, was in his case 
extended one year and will end in October next, before 
Parliament meets again. Before voting a farewell ad- 
dress the Premier, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, praised His 
Excellency for having identified himself with Canadian 
interests. Then the leader of the Opposition, Mr. R. L. 
Borden, said Lord Grey had come to Canada as one of 
the truest Imperialists in the Empire, and when he went 
away he would be known as one of the truest Canadians 
in the Dominion. The address, which was read in Eng- 
lish by the Speaker of the Senate, Hon. J. J. Kerr, and in 
French by the Speaker of the House, Hon. Charles 
Marcil, developed the same ideas and expressed great 
regret at Earl Grey’s departure. The latter replied in 
eloquemt praise of Canada’s strenuous spirit, bracing 





climate and unlimited natural resources. He said that if 
Canadians “ keep true to the highest ideals of duty and 
disinterested service, nothing can prevent them from be- 
coming, and perhaps before the close of the present cen- 
tury, not only the granary, but the heart and soul and 
rudder of the Empire.” When expressing his sorrow at 
having to leave the country and the people “ whom he 
had learned to love so well,” he spoke of his “ deep af- 
fection for our Canadian home.” 


British Political Situation.—The by-election for South 
Edinburgh resulted in favor of the Liberals, leaving 
parties unchanged. Their majority was 2,327, only 7 
less than that of the general election. But as the total 
vote was only 15,000, while that of the general election 
was 18,000, the majority, if it does not indicate a gain in 
Liberal sentiment, certainly gives no sign of a Conserva- 
tive reaction in Scotland. At Crewe, however, the Lib- 
eral majority of 2,300 was reduced by over 700 votes. 
Sir Christopher Furness, Liberal, has been unseated 
at Hartlepool for the unlawful acts of his elec- 
tion agents. Messrs. Ramsay Ferguson and Keir Hardie 
defended openly in the House of Commons the In- 
dian agitators. One of the last official acts of King 
Edward was to confer the field marshal’s baton on Lord 
Kitchener. The Lady Mayoress closed her Fund for 
God’s poor with the opening of spring. Altogether she 
distributed £3,600. Mr. Balfour in addressing the 
Primrose League declared the country to be face to face 
with revolution. 











Irish News.—Most Rev. Archbishop Walsh, Chancel- 
lor, presided at the first meeting of Convocation of the 
National University, April 29, some 200 members attend- 
ing. Dr. M. F. Cox was elected Chairman of Convoca- 
tion. It was agreed that Convocation had a right to meet 
at any time on the requisition of twenty members, sug- 
gest appointments to vacancies and discuss and submit 
proposals on any matter concerning the University. The 
result of the meeting was to strengthen the influence of 
the graduate body. Mr. T. O'Donnell, M. P., in pre- 
senting the protest against the discrimination exercised by 
the Intermediate Education Board on the Irish language, 
showed that an equal award was made for 300 entries. 
in German as for 4,000 in Gaelic. Mr. Birrell practically 
declined to interfere with the action of the Board. Re- 
plying to Mr. Hugh Barrie, M.P., in regard to religious 
pictures in Irish National Schools, Mr. Birrell said the 
commissioners sanctioned pictures on Scriptural sub- 
jects. Recently the managers of a few schools had in- 
troduced religious pictures, and the commissioners had 
decided that the introduction of statues or pictures of a 
religious character into any National school should be 
expressly forbidden. At a meeting in Kilkenny of the 
Joint Technical Instruction Committee, it was resolved 
that the Model schools established by the National educa- 
tion board as undenominational, having been practically 
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closed to Catholics, should be made denominational so 
that the largest section of the population could avail of 
them. Mr. T. M. Healy, M. P., presiding at the National 
Roads Congress in Dublin, showed that the Irish County 
Councils had made good use of their too limited oppor- 
tunities and claimed that only a National Parliament in 
Dublin, endowed with sufficient powers, could make 
Ireland the beauty spot that nature had intended. 


Australian Immigration.—The state of Victoria has 
sent a special agent to England to seek agricultural im- 
migrants to whom it offers freehold farms on very favor- 
able terms. Among other advantages offered to immi- 
grants approved by the agent is this, that he is authorized 
to advance eighty per cent. of their passage-money. 


French Elections.—So far as the result of the second 
ballot elections last Sunday in France is known, 222 dis- 
tricts, out of the 231 which required second ballots, 
give the following results: One hundred Socialist-Radi- 
cals, seventeen Socialists, forty-six United Socialists, 
twenty-one Progressives, eleven Reactionaries, five Na- 
tionalists and twenty-two Republicans of the Left. Count 
Boni de Castellane was defeated by M. Perchod, a Radi- 
cal Republican; M. Jaurés was reelected. Among the 
successful candidates are: M. Millerand, Minister of Pub- 
lic Works; M. Henri Brisson, President of the Chamber ; 
M. Jules Siegfried, Professor Paul Painlevé and Abbé 
Jules Lemire. Among the defeated ones are M. Paul 
Doumer and M. Ferdinand Dubief, the former a Republi- 
can Radical and the latter a Radical Socialist. The Gov- 
ernment has lost fourteen seats and the Socialists have 
gained fourteen. The situation of the other parties has 
not been changed by this second ballot. 


May Day in Europe—a Review.—The General Fed- 
eration of Labor having announced that they would make 
revolutionary demonstrations on the First of May, the 
French government ordered twenty-five thousand sol- 
diers to patrol the Bois de Boulogne, where Parisians 
congregate on Sunday. Hearing of this on Saturday 
night the General Federation warned the syndicalists not 
to go to the Bois and advised them to assemble in the 
larger boulevards. Then the troops closed in on the bou- 
levards, and the syndicalists realized that they were out- 
maneuvered and that revolutionary demonstrations were 
impossible. The President of the Council had published 
a notice informing Parisian workmen that no procession 
would be tolerated in the Paris streets and that any dis- 
orderly manifestation would be stopped immediately. This 
show of force sufficed to intimidate the revolutionists and 
the services of the troops were not required. May Day 
passed off in unexpected quiet. Similar precautions 
had been taken by the Italian government in Rome, where 
great disturbances were feared but did not take place, 
and where torrential rains driving the crowds to shelter 
helped the cause of peace. There was no disorder in 











Switzerland, except at Geneva, where a party of Anar- 
chists came into collision with the police, several were 
injured on each side, and three Anarchists were arrested. 
In Portugal there were processions but no disturb- 
ance. In Berlin, where open-air assemblies had been 
vetoed by the authorities, labor organizations gathered in 
the halls of the city and listened to speeches denouncing 
the government’s electoral reform measure. The day 
passed off with no unruly demonstrations. The same was 
true throughout the empire generally. In Spain the 
labor men, though orderly, had at Madrid a big parade 
with placards proclaiming some demands of the Labor 
party: an eight-hour day, liberation of political prisoners, 
reopening of lay schools and exemption of meat and cod- 
fish from customs duties. 











Protestantizing Poland a Failure.—Prussia’s attempt 
to Germanize Poland by planting it with German settlers 
after the manner of James I’s “ settlement” of Ireland, 
has made slight progress in a quarter of a century. The 
colonization of Posen and West Prussia has cost the 
Prussian Diet over $100,000,000 net between 1886 and 
1909. Of the 900,000 acres that the Colonization Com- 
mission has acquired, 70 per cent. was purchased from 
Germans, with the effect of replacing one set of Germans 
by another. Moreover, the purchase price is now five 
times higher than it was in 1886, and in 1909 the land 
purchased from Poles was one-sixth of the whole. The 
expropriation—corresponding to King James’ “ extirp- 
ing”’—of the natives, which the Prussian Diet deemed 
essential two years ago, has not yet been attempted, and 
the reason is not far to seek. The German Government 
is largely dependent on the Centre Party, which rightly 
regards colonization and expropriation as attempts to 
Protestantize rather than Germanize the Polish provinces. 
The Poles have nothing to fear. Their unalterable at- 
tachment to land and faith and tongue has overcome 
Prussian aggression, and the Catholics of Germany will 
continue to see to it that the law to expropriate Catholic 
Poles will remain a dead letter. 


Austria.—A new emigration law has been proclaimed, 
whose provisions are recognized as directed against the 
Italian Steamship lines. The competition of the latter 
has affected the Austrian companies’ business in a marked 
degree of late. To favor the home companies the law 
enacts that permission to enter the traffic must hereafter 
be had from the Austrian authorities and passage rates 
must be approved by them. Last week Dr. Joseph 
Neumayer, who early in April was chosen to succeed the 
lamented Lueger in the office of Biirgermeister of Vienna, 
was inducted into his charge with imposing ceremony. 
The Emperor received in audience during the week 
the late Minister of Finance of Hungary, Dr. von Lukacs, 
and Dr. von Tomasitch, the Banus of Bosnia. They had 
been invited by His Majesty for a conference on electoral 
reform in Croatia, a subject that is to come up in the 
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Hungarian parliament in connection with the question of 
reform for Hungary. 


Hungary.—The campaign being waged by the different 
parties and factions in preparation for the parliamentary 
elections in June next is a very heated one. Rough 
tactics are common and serious disturbances have marked 
meetings held in several districts. The Nationalists and 
the Laborites are particularly bitter in their mutual at- 
tacks. For the 413 seats to be filled 950 candidates are 
already in the field. 


Notable Warning from the Kaiser.—In a communica- 
tion to a son of Professor Ebhardt, a freshman of Frei- 
burg university, Emperor William earnestly warned the 
young man that the beer-drinking habit was seriously 
damaging not only individual students but the German 
nation. He claimed that both were falling behind for- 
eigners, particularly the Americans and English, who, in 
consequence of their more sensible ideas regarding drink- 
ing by youths, showed in later years much greater powers 
of resistance in the battle of life. His Majesty pointed 
out that Germans, with their increasing world enterprises, 
would be more called upon to live and work in tropical 
latitudes, where the climate was exceedingly dangerous 
to men who in their youth had been addicted to alcohol. 
The emperor’s attitude is commended by thoughtful peo- 
ple, including many students, but is condemned by those 
who stand for old student traditions. 


Riots in China.—The disturbances which occurred 
lately at Changsha were quite serious. Out of nine mis- 
sions six were burned, including the Catholic mission. 
The storeships and warehouses of the foreign merchants 
and all the foreign Consulates, the British excepted, 
were destroyed. There appears to have been no loss 
of life in the actual uprising, but unfortunately the 
British gunboat Thistle on the way to protect foreign 
residents, ran down a junk filled with refugees, and 
three Spanish Augustinians, Mgr. Perez, the Bishop, 
and Fathers Gonzalez and de la Paz were drowned. 
Changsha is the capital of the Province of Hunan, and is 
situated on the River Siangkiang, fifty miles south of 
Lake Tungtinghu. It communicates with the sea 
through the Yangtzekiang. The cause of the outbreak 
seems to have been the undue exportation of rice in the 
face of threatening scarcity. The Pekin Gazette an- 
nounces plans prepared by the Government for the build- 
ing of a new navy. The initial expenditure agreed upon 
is $10,750,000, and an annual expenditure of $1,100,000 
will follow for an indefinite term of years. Of the initial 
expenditure $90,000 will be used for a naval college and 
the improvement of existing docks and workshops. The 
plans call also for the purchase of one battleship, three 
second and third class cruisers, two training ships and 
two torpedo destroyers, payment for the same to be 











distributed over four years. The cost of the program has 
been proportioned already among the provinces which 
are urged to raise promptly the respective sums required 
of them. 


Spain.—His Eminence Cardinal Aguirre, Primate of 
Spain, in the name of the entire Spanish hierarchy, some 
time since addressed a letter to his Eminence Cardinal 
Lucon, Archbishop ot Rheims, and to the bishops of 
France, encouraging them to continue their brave stand 
in defence of the Church and congratulating them for 
their heroism and declaring it worthy of the early heroes 
of Christianity. In replying to this message of affection 
and encouragement the French bishops take occasion to 
warn the bishops south of the Pyrenees that the French 
hierarchy is but bearing the first attack of a religious 
war planned to invade Spain and other nations strong in 
Catholic faith. “It is no political battle we are sustain- 
ing in France; it is a religious war which is being waged 
against us, not by means of bloody violence as in the 
revolution at the end of the eighteenth century, but it is 
war carried on with violence concealed under a false 
legality. Back of it all, what is sought is the annihilation 
of the Church, of Religion, and of God Himself.” 


Earthquake in Costa Rica.—More than one thousand 
dead were taken from the ruins of the houses which 
were overthrown in the earthquake at Cartago last 
week. At present writing the estimate of the dead places 
the number at one thousand five hundred. A great part 
of the city is in ruins and the terrified people are in a 
pitiful state of suffering and destitution. The number of 
sick and injured cannot be ascertained, as many of them 
have been hurriedly removed to adjoining towns and vil- 
lages. The ceremony attending the inauguration of Ri- 
cardo Jiminez as President of Costa Rica took place on 
Sunday on one of the plazas in San José, owing to the fact 
that the people feared to enter the government building. 


Argentina’s Centenary.—King Alfonso, to show the 
cordial relations existing between Spain and Argentina, is- 
sued, on April 12, this Royal Decree: ‘“Desirous of 
testifying My royal regard and that of the Spanish na- 
tion for the Argentine Republic and in general for its 
sister Hispano-American republics; considering the au- 
gust and exalted qualities which are united in My very 
dear aunt, her Royal Highness, the Most Serene Lady, 
Princess of the Blood, Dofia Isabel Francisca; with the 
advice of My Council of Ministers, I have resolved: 
That in her high personal rank as Infanta of Spain, and 
attended by such persons as I shall designate, she shall 
proceed to Buenos Aires on an extraordinary mission 
and shall assist at the festivities in an official character 
and represent Me in the exercises that will take place 
on the occasion of the first centenary of the independence 
of the aforementioned Argentine Republic.” 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 





Sociological Charity 


“ €rouched on the pavement, close by Belgrave Square, 
A tramp I saw, ill, moody, and tongue-tied. 
A babe was in her arms, and at her side 
A girl; their clothes were rags, their feet were bare. 


“ Some laboring men, whose work lay somewhere there, 
Passed opposite; she touched her girl, who hied 
Across, and begged, and came back satisfied. 

The rich she had let pass with frozen stare. 


“ Thought I; ‘ Above her state this spirit towers; 
She will not ask of aliens, but of friends, 
Of sharers in a common human fate.’” 


Robert Louis Stevenson could have used these verses 
of Matthew Arnold as a text for his essay on “ Beggars.” 
Not that he needed it, for Stevenson, thanks to a roving 
habit and a curious temperament, had more first-hand 
knowledge of the subject than the carefully con- 
ventional English scholar and poet. In a letter 
written in 1892 he refers to his qualifications as an 
authority on beggary. “I cannot fairly say,” he 
writes, “that I have ever been poor or known what 
it was to want a meal. I have been reduced, how- 
ever, to a very small sum of money, with no appar- 
ent prospect of increasing it; and at that time I reduced 
myself to practically one meal a day, with the most dis- 
gusting consequences to my health. At this time I lodged 
in the house of a workingman, and associated much with 
others. At the same time, from my youth up, I have al- 
ways been a good deal and rather intimately thrown 
among the working-classes, partly as a civil engineer in 
out-of-the-way places, partly from a strong and, I hope, 
not ill-favored sentiment of curiosity. I made 
it my business to inquire, and in the stories which I am 
very fond of hearing from all sorts and conditions of 
men, learned that in the time of their distress it was al- 
ways from the poor they sought assistance and almost 
always from the poor they got it.” 

Here, then, is an expert witness, and he puts down the 
following question and answer in his characteristic dis- 
course on beggars: “ Are there, then, we may ask no 
genuine beggars? And the answer is, Not one. 

There is a true poverty, which no one sees: a false and 
merely mimetic poverty, which usurps its place and dress, 
and lives and above all drinks, on the fruits of the usurpa- 
tion. The true poverty does not go into the streets; the 
banker may rest assured, he has never put a penny in its 
hand. The self-respecting poor beg from each other; 
never from the rich.” The essayist then proceeds to 
offer an explanation of this singular fact. He declares 
that the gratitude, which is not the fruit of friendship, is 
impossible. To give a favor and so burden another with 





an obligation, is a delicate matter to be transacted only 
between friends and equals. For a stranger to confer a 
benefit and thus impose an obligation is a hateful thing 
to the beneficiary, and, if he has self-respect, chokes him 
with a sense of intolerable degradation. 

Stevenson later on admits exceptions to the general 
rule which he lays down so forcibly, and we think very 
few will be found to disagree with him in the main. It 
is a hard saying. Our heart goes out to the beggars we 
have met, and we take no special pleasure in doing any- 
thing which may prevent the usual small coins going out 
to them in the future. They have their good points. 
They generally take a refusal cheerfully, which in itself 
is an arduous virtue to better respected persons. If our 
incredulity or our principle has been wrecked by a har- 
rowing tale of hunger, the fact that we have been fooled 
is a negligible affair. If St. Martin of Tours had given 
half his cloak to an imposter, his action would not have 
been less intrinsically beautiful. The impostor would 
have hated the saint and got a new grudge against so- 
ciety ; but none of the poison in the act of charity would 
have been distilled into the soul of the giver. 

But the general law as observed by Stevenson and 
Arnold is not widely recognized, although no one may 
deny its importance. It explains why it is that, with our 
elaborate schemes of state and municipal charities and 
“settlement ” houses and interest in the slums and Sal- 
vation Army hotels and all similar philanthropies, 
the rift between the poor and the rest of society seems 
to be widening. We do not look askance at such institu- 
tions. They embody in noble fashion a large measure of 
human pity and sympathy, and they are relieving large 
burdens of distress. If our vote were asked we should 
say, multiply them a hundred-fold. They may not be 
able to excite gratitude or brotherly love or to blend dis- 
cordant elements in society, but they give expression to 
and encourage the growth of Christian charity, and they 
serve actual needs that clamor for immediate attention re- 
gardless of possible sequences. They bless them that give, 
and in a limited measure, them that receive. Because 
they cannot go so far as we should desire is no reason 
for closing our eyes to the mercies which within a re- 
stricted sphere they are wont to dispense whenever their 
purpose is single and purely philanthropic. 

But charity which cannot command gratitude can never 
be a great social force for good. And if modern modes 
of charity leave the recipient without his self-respect, 
they give him an additional grievance against the society 
which binds his sores. Modern charity smells too much 
of sociology. It tends to become a clinic for scientific 
and impersonal investigators. It labels individuals with 
numbers and knows them simply as “ cases.” And when 
the scientific character of the charity is absent, there is 
too often a stooping and nauseous and prying gracious- 
ness about it, which must be extremely repulsive to poor 
persons even when they do not read its insulting ex- 
ploitation in the newspapers and magazines. 
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We recommend this side of the problem to modern 
sociology. If charity towards the poor has its greatest 
coefficient of benefit only when ministered by the poor, 
it stands to reason that the representatives of bountiful 
wealth are called upon to sink fame and fortune, even 
leave home and kindred, if they wish to bring comfort 
to the comfortless and to be a stay to the poverty-stricken. 

They must make some drastic sacrifice like that of the 
seventeenth century Jesuit missionary in India who be- 
came a member of an exclusive caste and was obliged to 
pass his brethren on the highways without even a nod of 
recognition. They must sunder all binding cables and 
burn all bridges in the rear and become poor with the 
poor in order to be able to aid them. “ Here, then, is the 
pitiful fix of the rich man,” Stevenson reflects ; “ here is 
that needle’s eye in which he stuck already in the days 
of Christ, and still sticks to-day, firmer, if possible than 
ever: that he has the money and lacks the love which 
should make his money acceptable. His friends 
are not poor, they do not want; the poor are not his 
friends, they will not take.” The rich man cannot reach 
the “deserving” poor through hired clerks and superin- 
tendents and doctrinaire ladies who give lectures and 
write articles. The poor form a society into which a 
rich man cannot buy his way and remain a rich man. 

We respectfully direct the attention of sociological 
students, to whom this obstinate peculiarity of the poor 
may become a source of bewilderment, to certain Catholic 
charities like that of the Little Sisters of the Poor. 
There is a whole volume in that name, to start with. 
Who are these “ little sisters of the poor?” They are 
women who are poor by choice. They belonged to that 
class of young girls whom the world—especially the 
Protestant world—has always found fault with for their 
spiritual selfishness in denying the claims of family 
affection and in burying themselves within a convent 
while the sinful world outside needs them so badly. They 
have taken a vow not to be or become individual owners 
of property. Their rules forbid the acceptance of self- 
supporting foundations and oblige them to beg as well as 
to take care of the poorest and weakest and least attrac- 
tive of the poor. They live with the poor, work with the 
poor, pray with them, eat with them. No, they do not 
eat with them. Their rules oblige them to eat after them, 
and their meal is the leavings of the food which they have 
begged and laid before their aged pensioners. 

We doubt whether this solution of a very difficult 
problem is within the reach of modern sociology. But 
we should like very much to see what sociology has to 
say about it. The Little Sisters of the Poor do not pro- 
pound theories and indite learned papers and send their 
autobiographies to popular magazines; and for that rea- 
son we cannot complain if social theorists have never 
given the subject much attention. But it seems to us 
there is a large store of fresh and unworked material 
here for the sociological professor. We hear of him tak- 
ing his university pupils—girls principally—into the over- 








crowded purlieus of narrow streets and high-storied 
tenements where human nature wallows in all the help- 
less frankness of penury and elemental needs; 
and sometimes he leads them into police courts 
to see crime in its nakedness and its shame. What 
his purpose is we do not pretend to know. But 
in behalf of a growing and ambitious young 
science we suggest similar trips to the “ homes” of the 
poor’s consecrate “ little sisters.” They would be safer 
at least and probably more inspiring. 
James J. DALY, s.j. 


An Anglican Clergyman in Spain 
I 


Having had reason lately to pass some days among the 
Spanish books both in the New York and the Boston 
libraries, I have noticed that the shelves of our American 
libraries are well provided with those Spanish writers 
who are hostile to the Cosas de Espana, but not the same 
space is given to her defenders, such as the erudite Don 
Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo, considered one of the 
first of living savants. Accounts of Spain by the average 
non-Spanish writers show a suppression of proven facts, 
or a curious obscuring of them so that the result is false 
suggestions as to causes and consequences of events. 
Not infrequently some one idea, the child of bitter pre- 
judice, is worked out through chapter after chapter, with 
every deed twisted to accord with the pet theory. Thus, 
not long ago, the great Isabella was presented as a 
fanatic, unnatural mother, who for politic reasons spread 
the report of her daughter’s insanity, the poor Joana la 
Loca, whose own recorded words clearly tell the modern 
mentalist of her clouded intelligence. 

If historians fail so egregiously toward Spain, minor 
writers of travel are as signal offenders. Thus, not to 
speak of the late John Hay’s notorious “ Castilian Days,” 
we have Edward Everett Hale (whose own sketches 
show an absence of all power to comprehend the race) 
writing an introduction to some lady’s book, purporting 
to be Spain as presented by her novelists. It is a 
gathering of extracts worthy to have been translated by 
the Methodist propaganda of Rome. Would it be just to 
print in one volume—say, for instance, the suicide of 
Mrs. Wharton’s heroine in the “ House of Mirth,” Haw- 
thorne’s grim “Scarlet Letter” scandal, a dreary 
boarding house scene of Howell’s, a morbid case by 
Mary E. Wilkins, Mrs. Harris’ picture of New York 
society, as seen by the convent-bred girl in “ Tents of 
Wickedness,” and to call this a fair representation of our 
American life? 

In the midst of books that misrepresent Spain and her 
ways it is refreshing to find some few that show culture 
and sympathy sufficient to grasp the spirit of that demo- 
cratic ardently religious people. Such a book is Have- 
lock Ellis’ “ The Soul of Spain,” and a still more recent 
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work, on architecture, by Royal Tyler, which succeeds 
in keeping close to its subject-matter without the tradi- 
tional digressions to right and left, to rail at the Inqui- 
sition and the expulsion of the Moors. 

I stumbled happily on a far older writer, the Rev. 
Joseph Townsend, A. M., Rector of Pewsey, Wilts; 
late Fellow of Clare Hall, Cambridge, who wrote three 
copious volumes, “A Journey Through Spain in the 
Years 1786 and 1787, with particular attention to the 
agriculture, manufactures, commerce, population, taxes 
and revenues of that country. Printed for C. Dilly in 
the Poultry, London, 1791.” And strange to say these 
old yellow pages, where every s is an f, though they show 
little love for the Pope, and have mild diatribes against 
a celibate clergy and the giving of bread at convent doors 
as fostering beggary, yet as a whole are so fair-minded 
and present so different an aspect of the Peninsula from 
that given by Richard Ford forty years later, that they 
are well worth lingering over. His pet dislike, the “ lazy 
immoral monks,” this old traveler would have replaced 
by the Oratorians of St. Philip Neri. Surely not very 
radical for a Protestant. 

Rev. Joseph Townsend was a thoughtful, well-read 
man, a geologist, a political economist, who traveled with 
an open mind. He entered by Catalufia, by the southern 
frontier pass, and at once he noticed that the limestone 
on the French side of the Pyrenees gave place on the 
Spanish slopes to granite, whose disintegration is not 
good for vegetation: “ All through Catalonia, you ad- 
mire at every step the industry of the inhabitants, 
who, working early and late, give fertility to a soil, 
which naturally except for vines, is most unpro- 
ductive.” 

He hastened to reach Barcelona for the Holy Week 
ceremonies which he describes well. As it was Lent he 
suffered in diet, for the traveler “ must live during these 
forty days of abstinence on fish and vegetables, because, 
although in Spain they now have four days in the week 
in which by special dispensation they may eat flesh, few 
people are inclined to use this privilege.” 

Visiting the institutions he wrote: “ They have in this 

city an academy for the noble arts, open to all the world, 
in which all who attend are freely taught drawing, archi- 
tecture and sculpture. The academy is well at- 
tended. I counted one night upwards of five hundred 
boys, mostly apprentices to trades. One of the seven 
spacious halls is fitted up as a nautical school. 
They have sent out more than five hundred pilots, quali- 
fied to navigate a vessel to any quarter of the globe.” 
He found the museum of natural history, the four public 
libraries, the library of the Dominicans “ most worthy of 
attention. 

“No hospital that I have seen upon the continent is 
so well administered as the general hospital of this city. 
It is peculiar in its attention to convalescents, for whom 
a separate habitation is provided that after they are dis- 
missed from the sick wards they may have time to re- 





cover their strength. The number they received here in 
1785 was 9,299.” 

He wrote of the hospicio or workhouse, originated in 
1582. “No paupers can be better fed, better clad, 
better attended or better lodged, or can meet with 
greater tenderness when they are ill.” They were tended 
by the tertiaries of St. Francis, in whose habit Cervantes 
died. And does not the following give a pleasing glimpse 
of by-gone ways passed completely in the Old World 
too: ) 

“In botany I received much assistance from Don 
Ignatio Ameller, an apothecary whose library would do 
honor to the first botanist in Europe. To him I fre- 
quently referred, and found him conversant with the best 
authors who have written on this subject. There is also 
a young man whose employment is to collect medical 
plants for the apothecaries; in him I found an excellent 
disciple of Linnaeus.” 

Leaving Barcelona, our traveler went north into 
Aragon to Zaragoza, where he had letters of introduc- 
tion to its Governor, General O’Neille. He visited the 
University, with its two thousand students, and leaving 
the city he stopped to examine the Aragon canal works: 
“TI must confess that I never saw any so beautiful and 
so perfect as these locks and wharfs, nor did I ever see 
men work with better spirit.” He paused at Alcala to see 
the University founded by Cardinal Ximenez: 

“The library is well furnished; the books are excel- 
lent and well arranged. Among them the original Com- 
plutensian Bible must command forever the grateful 
remembrance of the Christian world. In this apartment 
are preserved his (the Cardinal’s) letters, his ring, his 
bust and his picture; but these faultily express the great- 
ness of his mind and the goodness of his heart.” 

At Madrid he had an introduction to a Don Casimir 
Ortega, professor of botany, whose lectures in the 
Botanic Garden he attended, acknowledging that his 
method of investigation was superior to the one he had 
learnt in England. On every side our kindly traveler met 
courtesy; it is easy to read from the invitations given 
him by strangers who merely chatted with him at first in 
Church or street, that the Rev. Joseph Townsend was 
what is called simpdtico. The Valasquez pictures were in 
his day still housed in the royal palace, and as yet un- 
discovered by the art public. Of the equestrian portraits 
he exclaimed with admiration: “I doubt whether five 
such horses, so perfect and so full of animation, were 
ever seen together.” 

Traveling slowly north to the Asturias, the cradle of 
Spanish nationality, he stopped for the night here and 
there in the villages. In one “the good Padre Cura gave 
me a most hospitable reception. The following day was 
Friday but the young priest was so attentive as to pro- 
duce a fowl,” which he insisted on his English visitors 
eating, as well as a fine trout, since he was not under 
their obligation to abstain from fish at the same meal 


with flesh. 
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In the ninth century Camera Santa of Oviedo Cathe- 
dral, the relics and the indulgences attached to them 
caHed forth this statement: “All the bishops and 
(Catholic) men of learning with whom I have had the 
honor to converse, have solemnly assured me that with- 
out repentance and a firm belief in the atonement, no 
power on earth can absolve the guilty. When the points 
ef difference between Protestant and Catholic shall be 
fairly and distinctly stated, they will have the better 
chance of coming to agreement.” 

O'R. 
(To be Continued.) 


A Noble Family 


The mere mention of the name of Ellenborough, Lord 
Chief Justice of England, calls up before one the violent, 
opinionated man, hating our Catholic faith with all his 
soul and believing equally in the British constitution as the 
acme of perfection attainable by human wisdom; yet, for 
all. his limitations, loving justice and loathing iniquity 
with no less thoroughness. The last man one would ex- 
pect to be the father of saints, he has given us some of 
the brightest ornaments of the revived Catholic religion 
in his country. A profounder consideration of the mat- 
ter may perhaps explain the paradox. The love of right 
and hatred of wrong, undisciplined in him but taking on 
a due restraint in his youngest son, was the natural ele- 
ment in the Law character on which grace built up the 
sanctity of some of his immediate descendants. 

This youngest son, the Hon. William Towry Law, en- 
tered the army in early manhood. But falling in love in 
1832, without finding in his profession the means to 
marry, he listened to his uncle, the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, who offered to provide for him in the Church. 
He therefore took orders in the.Church of England, and 
for nearly twenty years lived the pleasant life of a coun- 
try rector and Cathedral dignitary with good preferment. 
His own piety was sincere, while his wife, who died in 
1844, was one of those admirable women who, innocent 
ef formal heresy and corresponding to God’s holy in- 
spirations, form themselves by prayer and good works to 
a life of high Christian conduct. Their family, therefore, 
was brought up in the fear and nurture of the Lord, so 
that when the great year of 1851 came with the Gorham 
Judgment and the consequent conversion of Archdeacon 
Manning, Mr. Law too renounced position and pros- 
pects to obey the divine call, and it was only to be ex- 
pected that his children generally would follow him. 

This they did. Not only did they, with one exception 
follow him into the Church, but some of them emulated 
the sanctity their father set before himself as his ideal. 
Religious life claimed some. The eldest, Augustus 
Henry, threw up his commission in the Royal Navy to 
enter the Society of Jesus, and to perish later in the wilds 
of Southern Africa, worn out with the privations and 
labors of the first mission to the Zambesi, a martyr to the 





Gospel, a victim of his zeal for Christ’s Kingdom and 
the salvation of the heathen, and, alas! a victim of his 
charity for his own brother who, having received the 
sacred priesthood, had abandoned his faith and his voca- 
tion for the fleeting things of this world. 

Thirty years have gone since Augustus Law left earth 
for heaven in his prime. The Matabele to whom he an- 
nounced the Gospel no longer hold the land. The rail- 
way is there and the gold-miner and the herdsman, 
and cities are springing up in the solitudes he traversed 
with his companions. His father survived him but a short 
time, dying full of years and ripe in merits in 1886. The 
brother for whom he laid down his life—we may not 
fathom the mystery of Providence—died, apparently un- 
repentant, only the other day; and now the Church in 
England is the poorer by the loss of Major-General Vic- 
tor Law, the youngest of the sons of William Towry 
Law and Augusta-Champagne Graves. Born in 1842, 
he was only two years old when he was carried to his 
mother’s bedside to receive her dying blessing; and, un- 
conscious of the tremendous meaning of death, he seems 
to have thought she was about to make an ordinary 
journey; for, we are told, he cried cheerily: “’Bye 
mamma! ’Bye mamma!” Perhaps this is but another 
example of the revelation of things hidden to the little 
ones, a presage of his future life which was to end in the 
reunion of mother and son forever in the company of 
the Blessed. 

Victor Law was sent betimes to Oscott and at seven- 
teen entered the Madras Cavalry with which he served 
thirteen years. During this time his wife, Mary Bowden, 
died, leaving him an only daughter, who entered the Visi- 
tation Order and is now Superior of the Convent at 
Harrow. In 1872 he passed into the Indian Political 
Department and was Agent or Resident with several 
native princes. In these offices he displayed a gentle 
charity which made him dear to all natives. He studied 
their character and, Having a perfect knowledge of their 
language, heard their grievances patiently and sym- 
pathetically. He was, besides the constant friend and 
supporter of our missions and many a missionary to-day 
remembers him before God for his bounty. His model 
Christian life was an example to all, as every one who in 
any way came in contact with him acknowledged. Re- 
tiring with the rank of Major-General in 1898, he settled 
down in England, having married in 1875 his second 
wife, the daughter of the Lieutenant-Governor of Onta- 
rio, the Hon. John Crawford. In 1907 he was stricken 
with heart disease but lingered on for three years and 
more full of Christian courage and resignation. His 
thoughts were fixed on God and he was unceasing in 
prayer. The things of the world were forgotten. Some- 
times an amusing book was offered him to relieve the te- 
dium of sickness, but it had no attraction for a heart that 
was already in heaven. Frequent Communion was his de- 
light and the Holy Mass. He had a singular devotion to 
the Mother of God and was generous in his alms for the 
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souls in Purgatory. With regard to death he had made 
his own St. Augustine’s words: “ Where Thou willest, 
when Thou willest, as Thou willest.” He passed to his 
reward on Friday, April 15, 1910. Pope Leo XIII, in 
consideration of his many services to religion, honored 
him with the Knighthood of St. Gregory the. Great. 
HENRY Woops, s.J. 


Citizens and Voters 


These terms are neither synonymous nor interchange- 
able, for one who is not a citizen may be qualified to vote, 
and a citizen may be denied that power. Any person 
born in the United States is a citizen of the United States. 
By a fiction of the law the residence of a foreign ambas- 
sador or minister at Washington is peculiarly under the 
protection of the flag of the country that he represents 
and is exempt from certain police regulations. It is so 
near to being foreign soil that if the ambassador or 
minister becomes a father, the child, though born in the 
United States, is not a citizen because he is born under 
a foreign flag. 

Though subject to the United States, the people of 
Porto Rico and the Philippines are not citizens, because 
the rights of citizens have not been extended to them. 
The Constitution does not follow the flag. There is now 
under discussion a measure for conferring citizenship 
upon Porto Ricans who meet certain designated require- 
ments, but it includes only a small fraction of the island’s 
one million inhabitants. The Mexicans residing in the 
territory ceded to the United States at the end of the 
Mexican war were secured in their United States citizen- 
ship by the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo in 1848. 

Aliens may obtain citizenship in virtue of the natur- 
alization laws, which have lately been made somewhat 
more rigorous. The period of residence which was 
exacted in colonial days was only two years, but at the 
time of the Federalist ascendency in the administration 
of President John Adams it was arbitrarily and un- 
reasonably extended to fifteen years with the consequent 
effect of driving aliens into the Jefferson Republican 
party. 

The Federal Government has solely the power to confer 
citizenship, but it leaves it to the several States to fix the 
qualifications of voters. In Arizona, for example, the 
citizens have no vote in Congress and no voice in a 
presidential election, and in the District of Columbia they 
are never called to the polls. 

Since it rests with the different States to determine 
the qualifications of voters, we find considerable diversity 
of practice. As a matter of abstract power it is within 
the competency of New York to grant the suffrage, say, 
to married men to the exclusion of all others with the 
exception of only one class, or it could confine the 
suffrage, always with that one exception, to married 
women and spinsters, excluding all men. The exception 
which we have been careful to note is based on the 





Fifteenth Amendment to the Constitution, adopted in 
1870, whereby the Congress and the States are denied the 
power to disfranchise a man on account of race, color 
or previous condition of servitude. James G. Blaine 
and John Sherman are among the Republican leaders who 
regarded the Amendment as an unwise measure, but there 
it stands to-day, a part of the supreme law of the land. 

No State grants manhood suffrage. Connecticut, 
Massachusetts and Wyoming fix an educational qualifica- 
tion; Tennessee exacts payment of poll tax; Ohio denies 
the suffrage to United States soldiers and sailors on duty 
in the State, and paupers are very generally excluded. 
Female citizens are on a level with male citizens in the 
four States of Colorado, Idaho, Wyoming and Utah. 
Although conviction of felony is the commonest cause 
for withholding the suffrage, New Hampshire does not 
exclude from the polls for that reason, and the convicts 
of a New York reformatory are not disqualified even 
though they may have been convicted of grave crimes. 
In some States, as, for example, Kansas and Missouri, 
citizenship is not demanded of the voter. 

Foreign birth is not, in itself, a bar to any Federal 
office under the Constitution. Thus, had Albert Gallatin, 
a Swiss by birth, who was nominated for Vice-President 
in 1824, been elected and had President John Quincy 
Adams died in office, a naturalized citizen would have 
been our seventh President. At the time of the adoption 
of the Constitution, a foreign-born citizen who was thirty- 
five years of age and had spent twelve years in the 
country, was as eligible for the Presidency as any native 
son, but time has removed all such from the field of 
politics. 

As the Constitution was originally framed, three-fifths 
of the slave population were counted in determining a 
State’s representation in the popular branch of Congress, 
thus giving to a slave State a decided advantage over a 
free State in which there might be many more qualified 
voters. With the exception noted in the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment, the several States, therefore, are wholly unham- 
pered by the Constitution or the Federal laws in de- 
termining who shall vote or not vote within their 
respective jurisdictions. 

It is well understood that a State’s representation in 
Congress determines its number of votes in the electoral 
college. In the first election, Virginia had ten votes to 
New York’s eight; when the Old Dominion rose to 
twenty-one votes, the Empire State had but twelve. In 
1908, New York cast thirty-nine votes for Taft, while 
Virginia gave all she had, namely twelve, to Bryan. 

If New York should tire of her pre-eminence in the 
electoral college, section 2 of the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution furnishes a simple and painless way of 
retiring to the class of Delaware and Wyoming: “ When 
the right to vote at any election for the choice of electors 
for President and Vice-President of the United States, 
representatives in Congress, the executive and judicial 
officers of a State, or the members of the legislature 
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thereof, is denied to any of the male inhabitants of such 
State, being twenty-one years of age, and citizens of the 
United States, or in any way abridged, except for 
participation in rebellion or other crime, the basis of 
representation therein shall be reduced in the proportion 
which the number of such male citizens shall bear to the 
whole number of male citizens twenty-one years of age 
in such State.” 

But, as every State is eager for all possible influence 
in the electoral college, where a single vote may determine 
an election, as happened in 1876, it follows that no State 
is desirous of lessening its delegation in Congress. Any 
steps, therefore, that may be taken to restrict the suffrage 
are carefully studied out with one eye on the Constitution 
and the other on Congress, although this body has not 
thus far shown any serious purpose to use the power with 
which it is vested in the premises. 

As the Organic Law now stands, infants, idiots and 
felons are an element of strength to a State in a Presi- 
dential election, as were the slaves in ante-bellum days. 
Our preference is for a House of Representatives whose 
membership shall be based upon the State’s actual number 
of votes cast by bona fide citizens whether they be many 
or few. The State remaining free to restrict or to ex- 
tend the suffrage, could, to the satisfaction of those most 
intimately concerned, frame election laws capable of en- 
forcement without recourse to unworthy subterfuges. 

H. J. Swirrt, s.j. 


The Church and Modern Literature 


Under this title Father Baumgartner, in two splendid 
articles in the Stimmen aus Maria-Laach, comments on 
the unfortunate fact that literature, especially the Drama 
and the Novel, has in recent times more and more severed 
its connection with the Church. 

Hence the fear that the Church might entirely 
lose its influence on the intellectual life of the nations. 
It has become fashionable in a certain camp of German 
Catholics to bewail our inferiority and to engage in a 
nervous activity for the reconquest of what are consid- 
ered lost positions. This it is thought will be accom- 
plished by getting into closer touch, on the field of litera- 
ture, with the separated detachments of other religious 
denominations. But is it not much better to appreciate 
more fully and utilize more resolutely our own inex- 
haustible resources instead of going forth, with drums 
beating and colors flying, to pay homage to litterateurs 
by whom we are only despised and treated as pariahs? 

Our Church has ever been in the fullest sense of the 
word a loving mother to civilization and belles-lettres. It 
is the Church that saved for us the books of the Old and 
New Testament, by which not only Dante, Calderon and 
Racine were educated, but Milton and Goethe as well. 
By creating the Missal and Breviary she has given to 
the world a permanent treasury of prose and poetry. It 
was the Church that kept alive the languages and litera- 





ture of the Greeks and Romans, after the Greek and 
Roman world had gone to pieces, and assisted and 
directed the rebirth of the classical spirit, which had 
never died out in her bosom. Even the national poetry 
and folklore of the European races was saved only 
through her missionaries and was mostly written down 
for the first time by them. 

For the thoroughgoing Protestant, light, civilization 
and literature begin in the sixteenth century—by the light 
of the burning monasteries which had been the planters 
of civilization on the whole continent, by the flames of 
libraries which represented the labor of centuries of book 
lovers, and by the destruction of millions of the rarest 
works of art. What could be expected of such a begin- 
ning? National literature in Protestant countries on the 
Continent came to a standstill, while Catholic Italy, 
France, and especially Spain, undisturbed by religious 
agitation, quietly pursued the course of their literary de- 
velopment and saw their literature enriched with invalu- 
able productions. And what about the few Protestant 
authors of the same time and those of later centuries? 

The Protestant theologians never succeeded in thor- 
oughly converting the artists and poets, who always har- 
bored a secret inclination to the old Church. The old 
house was so much grander and nobler, so much more 
beautiful, artistic and spacious. Shakespeare’s poetry 
was Catholic, Van den Vondel, the founder of Dutch 
poetry, became a Catholic, Schiller in his best years 
looked into Catholic lands and Catholic history for the 
subject of his dramatic art. Uhland, the troubadour of 
medieval chivalry, gives full vent to his homesickness for 
the old Church. And what would Longfellow and Milton 
be if Catholic traditions were left out of their works? 
Goethe was right when he said: “ You can’t improve on 
Christianity.” 

The Church has indeed never allowed to poetry any- 
thing like a divine position ; poetry is not the end of man, 
not even for this world. Yet no higher aim for poetry 
will ever be found than the share which it is accorded 
in the worship of the Most High, nor can more truly 
poetical and pure enjoyment be offered to the people than 
many of our readers have experienced when witnessing 
the Passion Play of Oberammergau. The Ages of 
Faith were also ages of unrestrained but innocent gayety 
and an exuberant and buoyant secular poetry. The 
Church has done infinitely more positively to support and 
encourage literature than to censure its transgressions. 

There is the prejudice that the Church narrows our 
appreciation for nature and consequently restricts the 
limits of poetry. “ How often,” says Father Baum- 
gartner, “did I meet with this charge in my studies on 
Goethe, as if before Goethe nobody had ever known any- 
thing of nature at all. I had to reassure myself by look- 
ing up Aristotle, Albertus Magnus, St. Thomas. And 
yet it is simply impossible to build upon Goethe either 
a system of natural science or a philosophy of nature. 
The poetry of the Middle Ages, above all that of the 
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typical Catholic saint, Francis of Assisi, is full of the 
tenderest love for nature.” 

“But Faith mars the pleasures of life.” No, it is sin 
that mars the pleasures of human existence. The Church, 
not having made sin, cannot do away with it. But she 
is commissioned to tell us how we may change the bitter- 
ness of our sorrows and death into glory and bliss. 
Goethe, when already afflicted with all the ills of old 
age, would at the sight of pagan sculptures dream of 
eternal beauty for the human body. What good can that 
do to the millions who are spending their lives in want 
and misery? The Church alone can change the dis- 
sonance of the creation into eternal harmony, because she 
alone possesses Him who holds the key to the mystery 
of suffering, who has conquered sin and death. 

The world has undergone a great metamorphosis which 
is still in progress. It would be labor lost to lament the 
change. Modern achievements offer great scope for an 
energizing universal Church. But literature now suffers 
from evils formerly unknown. Legions of semi-educated 
men and women are wielding the pen, and many who 
never knew their catechism write about all the religions 
of the globe. Worse than this, Spinozism, Kantianism, 
Pantheism, French Positivism and German pessimism 
have permeated all the belles-lettres of the age. The 
calumnies of the so-called Reformers and the French 
Encyclopedists still dominate the historic novel: the 
Church is a failure, Christ Himself is little less than a 
failure. There is finally a boundless immorality; the 
poet of our days imagines he must pluck every flower 
that grows on the swamp of human passion, and our 
literature has gotten farther and farther out upon the 
swamp. But the swamp is declared nature, and on its 
muddy waters modern literature now floats about to its 
heart’s content. 

The growth of evils has kept pace with the gradual 
exclusion of the Church from public life. She alone has 
saved the sublime ideas and ideals which, like sunlit 
mountain peaks, rise above the swamps and lowlands of 
the modern world. No greater benefit can be bestowed 
on our national literature than the fidelity of Catholic 
writers to keep themselves within the full glare of her 
eternal brightness. F. S. BEetten, s.j. 


Our National Book Store 


In our national capital there is a book store of which 
some of us know little, and some of us know less. It 
has no attractive show window display. It is perched 
above the madding crowd and each book is wrapped, 
ready for mailing at a moment’s notice. Hundreds of 
books go forth daily to greedy purchasers. Ask the 
farmer of the Far West, he will tell you where it is. 
Ask the busy lawyer, he knows. As for the thousands 
of libraries from Alaska’s icy mountains to Hawaii’s 
foreign strand, why they could not get along without it. 
Ask the post-office clerk who handles the tons of regis- 





tered mail which yearly go forth to be scattered broad- 
cast; he, too, knows. They will all tell you that Uncle 
Sam’s big book store is the Public Documents Office, 
now happily located in the Annex, the long, narrow 
seven-story red brick building on H street, just back of 
the old and original Government Printing Office build- 
ing, its former home. 

The Government Printing Office prints Uncle Sam’s 
literature—and what a universal literature it is! Books 
about bugs and flowers, gold and silver, lead and tin, 
soldiers and sailors, middies and admirals, wars and ru- 
mors of wars, peace and her victories, history and 
mystery, technicalities and simplicities, engineering and 
farming; yea, and housekeeping, for is not every news- 
paper telling us even now about “Uncle Sam’s cook 
books,” one of which is known to the profession as 
“ Farmers’ Bulletin 391” and which, like the other 390 
Farmers’ Bulletins, goes to the most remote of Uncle 
Sam’s purchasers for the cost price, one nickel. The 
special topic of this Bulletin 391 is the “ Economical 
Use of Meat in the Home,” and 1,000,000 copies of it 
have been printed by order of Congress, 

As to pictures, why if there is anything from a patent 
dish-pan to a model capitol building not pictured in 
Uncle Sam’s own books, then indeed it must be invisible 
even to the X-rays. If it appeared in America, whether 
a thing in the earth, on the earth, or above the earth, it 
has been mapped, or sketched or planned or photographed 
or engraved and is ready to satisfy your search to-day 
somewhere in that Documents Library, where solar 
eclipses, fossils, birds, fishes, fowls and all creation, 
animate and inanimate, are caught sooner or later by 
Uncle Sam’s investigators and “ done brown” in mono- 
type, linotype, copper, stone, electroplate, or some other 
device of the printers’ art. From an Indian grammar to 
a Presidential Proclamation, from Amerigo’s map of the 
world to the latest reprint of L’Enfant’s plan of Wash- 
ington, from ancient history to the latest thing in tariffs, 
that Public Documents Library has it in black and 
white, and some of it in every color of the rainbow. 

In the Congressional set alone (now referred to as 
“the late unlamented sheep set,” from its troublesome 
features to librarians) there are private pension bills 
with tales pathetic; in the eulogies of our dead Congress- 
men are life stories told with purest eloquence and 
patriotic fire. Humor, pathos, logic, science in its most 
abstract, and again in its most poetic plays, all run be- 
tween the lines of those books and pamphlets which have 
been turned out since our national history began and 
which so many regard as of interest to lawyer and 
statesmen alone. 

But to the reader who is not content to take things at 
second-hand these varied documents prove a fund of 
educational matter. There we find whence come the 
various statues that ornament our capital ; there we learn 
when each great department of the government took its 
rise, and when sprouted forth each distinct bureau in the 
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great organization. There we find the speeches of Cal- 
houn, Webster and Clay, to say nothing of those of our 
contemporary orators. Many letters come daily to this 
great field of original information, and many a farmer, 
scientist and historian sends in his cash, happy thereby 
to become the possessor of a document which is Uncle 
Sam’s authority on the matter of vital importance to him. 

If there is in this broad land a man who owns a horse 
and who doesn't yet possess a copy of what is known as 
the “ Horse Book,” the clerks of the Documents Office 
are not aware of his existence. The prodigious title of 
the book is “ Special Report on Diseases of Horse; by 
Drs. Pearson, Michener, Law, Harbaugh, Trumbower, 
Liautard, Holcombe, Huidekoper, Stiles, Mohler and 
Adams. Revised edition. 1907. 608 p. 18 il. 41 pl. 
Price, Cloth, .65.”" The “ Pub. Docs.” Office sold edition 
after edition of this work as demand was unlimited. 

And so in every line Uncle Sam seems to have made 
one or more “ hits ” in the book line. Certain Chemistry 
Bulletins go like the proverbial hot cakes, so do certain 
Geological Survey Bulletins; and the “ Use Book” of 
the Forestry Service had made Pinchot’s name a house- 
hold word long before the Ballinger-Pinchot war. 

Every governmental publishing office issues some- 
thing which the people want and want right off. Some 
of these publications are worth their weight in gold to 
the buyer and he knows it. In his hurry, the new cus- 
tomer may send the convenient postage stamps in pay- 
ment, but they soon find their way back to the sender 
for Uncle Sam wants cold cash for his books. The 
customer soon learns his lesson and next time sends his 
nickel or dime in the hollow of a piece of pasteboard 
which he has cut out for the purpose of expediting his 
purchase, and upon its receipt at the “ Docs. Office,” off 
goes the book by registered mail. 

Uncle Sam likes to cater to the searching public, so he 
says to them through the Superintendent of Documents: 
“Tell me what you are interested in and I will send you 
a price list of what we have on the subject.” Now that is 
just what we want. We like to see our own hobbies in 
print. We want to know just what Uncle Sam’s boys 
have written about our favorite subjects, and so we get a 
dainty leaflet telling just that and no more. 

The reading public is glad to-day that the inventory 
of public documents taken some fifteen years ago as 
so many cords of unassorted reading matter, has been 
transformed by classification genius into a systematized 
literature of universal scope, properly catalogued and 
listed, for reference and for sale. And now, instead of 
mouldering with age, the public documents of to-day, as 
well as of the century and a quarter past, are finding 
their way into every nook and corner of the country. 
Uncle Sam’s book store has brilliantly established its 
mission as a medium between the government and the 
governed and may it live long to send the life-blood of 
the nation’s history and research into the everyday life of 
the people. M. PELLeN. 








CORRESPONDENCE 





Some Priest-Novelists 


Lonpon, April 23, 1910. 

A novel by Father Robert Hugh Benson—who has just 
been paying a brief visit to your Boston circles of cul- 
ture—is now looked forward to as a regular feature of 
each London publishing season, and is assured of im- 
mediate notice in the press and a large circulation not 
only through lending libraries where people go to bor- 
row books, but also in the shops where they buy them, 
and for a novel to be largely bought means that it is 
generally considered worth more than one rapid reading. 
There was a time, and not many years ago, when dis- 
tinctly Catholic novels were hardly read by any non- 
Catholics. Thus the late Lady Georgiana Fullerton’s 
stories, excellent as they were in point of construction 
and literary workmanship, were issued by a Catholic 
firm and found but few Catholic readers. Catholic 
novelists of that very recent time, if they wished for a 
large sale, and had to depend on their work for a liveli- 
hood, had to be content to keep distinctly Catholic topics 
out of their books, or in the background, and to be 
content to write as Catholics only in so far as there was 
a Catholic spirit in their work and their view of human 
life. But now novels dealing boldly with Catholic life 
find a large circle of readers in the general public, and 
amongst our Catholic novelists who thus successfully 
appeal to the great mass of the people Father Benson 
holds undoubtedly the foremost place. 

Last year he dealt with the Catholic view of Spiritism 
in his story of “ The Necromancers.” This year in “A 
Winnowing” he makes another bold venture into the 
border land of the unseen, and the central idea of his 
plot is daringly original. It is indeed so bold that in less 
skilful hands it might easily destroy all illusion of reality. 
The “ winnowing ” is the separation of the chaff from the 
wheat in human life and conduct by an objective real- 
ization of the issues that depend upon it in the life to 
come. The hero of the story is a British squire, a 
wealthy, highly respectable and respected man, with a 
keenness for honest sport, a good fellow all round as 
men go, and moreover a Catholic, but one who takes his 
religion as one and not the greatest factor in his life, 
without any particular zeal for it. He is an every-day 
man whose enthusiasm finds other outlets. There is 
nothing bad about him, but much that is respectably 
commonplace. 

He is taken ill and dies—or at least he is to all ap- 
pearance dead—dead so far that the doctors are ready 
to certify the fact and preparations are in progress to 
close his earthly record with a highly respectable funeral. 
His wife is praying frantically that he may be given back 
to her, feeling all the while she is asking for the im- 
possible, but the impossible, or the apparently impossible, 
happens. He comes back to life. 

“Suspended animation,” say the doctors, happy in 
finding a formula that will serve as an explanation. But 
it has been more than a mere trance or fit or coma. The 
seemingly dead man has had a vision of the unseen 
world. He is like one come back from the dead. And 
all that follows shows how, to the no small! dismay of 
his home circle and friends, he lives his new life in the 
light of what was once a half-realized belief but is now 
reality known by experience. It is a most suggestive 
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study of imaginary conditions, and at the same time an 
indirect criticism of the half-hearted profession of their 
faith, which allows so many to give half-measure of 
service to God. The novel is a sermon that will have 
tens of thousands of attentive hearers. 

A novelist cannot be said to have achieved thorough 
popularity until his books have reached the sixpenny 
edition stage—the cheap issue that runs into tens of 
thousands. One of Father Benson’s books has just been 
republished in this form, and it is remarkable that the 
novel in question is “ The Conventionalists,” the story of 
a young man’s conversion and vocation to the contem- 
plative life of the Carthusians, a book that brings prom- 
inently forward aspects of Catholic life the least under- 
stood by, and sometimes the most repellent to, the average 
non-Catholic. It is difficult to overestimate the good such 
a book may do, when thus largely circulated, as a means 
of breaking down the old Protestant tradition, and re- 
moving some at least of the ignorance on which it 
flourishes. 

But Father Benson is not our only popular priest- 
novelist. One of the successes of the present season is 
Canon Sheehan’s “ Blindness of Dr. Gray,” a charming 
story of Irish life reviewed some time ago in AMERICA, 
with for its central figure the old parish priest, Dr. 
Gray, whose “blindness” is at first a stern rigidity 
that warps his views; but it gives way to the under- 
lying kindliness and goodness of his heart under the 
many troubles of which the physical loss of sight is only 
one. 

Then we have in Dr. William Barry a writer of serious 
fiction that has won for him a widespread popularity, 
but who also does good service as a critic of current 
literature and thought in the pages of the Quarterly Re- 
view, to which he has been a regular contributor for 
many years. 

Another priest who writes successful novels, hides his 
identity under the nom-de-guerre of “ John Ayscough.” 
Most of those who read his books have no idea that the 
writer is a Catholic army chaplain. His latest work is a 
masterly historical novel, telling the story of Celestine V. 
It presents the abdication in a very different form from 
that in which Dante viewed the “ gran rifiuto,” and with 
a truer vision. Dante, his contemporary, saw in Celes- 
tine’s abdication only an act of pusillanimity, and places 
him among the sluggards and cowards on the very mar- 
gin of hell. “Let us not speak of them, but look and 
pass them by,” says Virgil scornfully as he points to 
them. But the Church honors the misjudged Pope as a 
saint, and praises his sublime act of humility in the office 
of “St. Peter Celestine, Pope and Confessor,” and 
founder of the Celestine order. “ John Ayscough” has 
a striking theme in the story of the gentle hermit torn 
from his cell, forced against his protests to accept the 
Triple Crown, and struggling to find his way back to 
his hermitage. 

The work of these four priests is only one of the many 
welcome indications that Catholics, writing boldly and 
freely on Catholic topics, can now secure a hearing from 
the great mass of the British public. Another sign of 
the great change that is in progress is the fact that 
Catholic books are no longer issued only by two or three 
exculsively Catholic houses. Several of the leading non- 
Catholic publishing firms now include Catholic books in 
their lists, and the number of important books of the 
kind issued by the historic firm of Longmans, Green and 
€o. is so considerable that they now publish a special 
eatalogue of their Catholic books. A. H. A. 








The Augsburg ‘‘ Katholikentag ”’ 


AvuGSBURG, APRIL 23, 1910. 


Among German Catholics attention is beginning to 
centre at this early date upon the preparations being 
made for the “‘ Catholic Day ” (Katholikentag) to be held 
in Augsburg, in Bavaria, next August. These annual 
assemblies mean so much to us. Begun in the revolution- 
ary days of 1848-49, they have been during the past sixty 
years a principal means of cementing the union of Cath- 
olics in Germany and of strengthening their courage and 
faith. Year after year they have grown in importance 
and enthusiasm, and the inhabitants of the city of Augs- 
burg are already planning to make the present year’s 
congress surpass all of its predecessors in imposing splen- 
dor. Some of the old energy that made Augsburg so 
great a centre of commerce and art in its days of fame as 
an imperial free city, lives still in its people and inspires 
them to fitting effort when the occasion demands. And 
surely their city will afford worthy setting for the strik- 
ing scenes that mark the yearly gatherings of representa- 
tive Catholics from all parts of the Empire. 

Augsburg is a city of splendid churches. Most of them 
are structures dating from the Middle Ages, extended 
and rebuilt, often with change of style. They abound in 
fine paintings and sculptures and the masterpieces of the 
goldsmith’s art. And in the most venerable of these, the 
Catholic Cathedral, a beautiful example of the Gothic 
architecture of the fourteenth century, the imposing re- 
ligious services marking the Katholikentag will be cele- 
brated. A feature of the preliminary work, which is es- 
pecially gratifying, is the alacrity with which our non- 
Catholic fellow-citizens are joining with the Catholics to 
assure the needed funds to adorn fittingly the city for the 
assembly week as well as to provide suitable entertain- 
ment for the thousands who are expected to visit Augs- 
burg at the time. A guarantee of 130,000 marks has al- 
ready been secured by the General Committee in charge 
with an additional assurance of money to meet any deficit 
this sum may fail to cover. 

A difficulty facing the committee at the beginning has 
been happily set aside. This was the question of a suit- 
able convention hall in which the vast crowd might as- 
semble to listen to the papers to be read and the discus- 
sions which are announced to follow the reading. 
Happily there is in the beautiful city park a hall used for 
gatherings of the people and this, with hearty courtesy, 
the municipal authorities have offered to the committee 
as a proper place for the public sessions of the Congress. 
The hall is not large enough for the thousands expected 
to attend. but it is proposed to add to it an annex of 
spacious size at an expense of 48,000 marks, of which 
sum the municipality volunteers to pay 20,000 marks. At 
the close of the meeting the annex will be turned over 
to the city as a lasting memorial of the assembly of 1910. 

Needless to say there is already prepared a strong pro- 
gram of papers to be read by devoted, able and elo- 
quent leaders who will be present at the Congress from 
every part of Germany. Only the important, actual ques- 
tions that touch the life of the people most intimately will 
be handled by the famous Catholic orators chosen to ad- 
dress the public meetings. The main work of the Congress, 
as is the usual custom in these assemblies, will be done in 
committees, where resolutions will be prepared, the new 
needs of the Catholic body considered, first enterprises 
planned and the improvements of existing works deter- 
mined upon. The intervening months will be busy ones 
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for those who must perfect the details of the general 
plans already mapped out. That their zealous labors shall 
meet success goes without saying; the spirit that has 
inspired the work of similar gatherings in the past six 
decades still lives in the hearts of our German Catholics. 
A. R. M. 


The Irish Capuchins 


Cork, April 15. 


There has just passed away in Belgium, at an advanced 
age, a French Capuchin, Very Rev. Father Siméon, who 
initiated the reconstruction of the Irish Province of his 
Order and is still well remembered in Cork, the chief 
centre of his reformative work. When Father Theobald 
Mathew, after he left Maynooth in 1808, joined the 
Capuchin Order it was “ the lowliest and least influential 
of the Regular Orders in Ireland.” It is now one of the 
best organized and most progressive, noted for mission- 
ary activity and intellectual culture. This is largely due 
to Father Siméon. Only those who remember the Order 
when it was represented in Cork by two solitary priests, 
the late Rev. D. McLeod and Rev. Lewis Reardon, in 
the church of the Most Holy Trinity, built by Father 
Mathew, can fully appreciate the change. This church, 
the frontage of which was only recently completed, re- 
placed the old friary chapel in Blackmoorlane, in which 
labored the celebrated Father Arthur O’Leary, whom 
Henry Grattan described as “poor in everything but 
genius and philosophy.” With him was Father Daniel 
Donovan, who had a very narrow escape from being 
guillotined during the Reign of Terror in Paris, where 
he was chaplain to a French nobleman and was actually 
being conveyed in a tumbril to the place of execution. 

Father McLeod and Father Reardon lived apart in 
separate houses; there was no community life and for 
years the habit was not worn by the Irish and Italian 
Capuchins, who administered the Irish province, until on 
the arrival of Father Siméon, 1875, the normal régime 
was restored. 

Father Siméon was a native of Mondon in the diocese 
of Besancon, and was early attracted to the Capuchin 
Order. One day when in Paris he saw some Capuchins 
passing and said to himself, “that is the Order for me. 
That is the Order I will join.” He at once offered him- 
self and was accepted. After making his novitiate at 
Versailles, he pursued his studies at Nimes under the 
strict rule of a Prussian Capuchin, a strong disciplinarian, 
who left the impress of his mind and character upon 
him. 

He was a great advocate and promoter of religious 
observance, more or less on the primitive model, and for 
that reason was selected for the work desired to be done 
in Ireland, where laxity, a consequence of the destructive 
effect of the Penal Code, had crept in and caused strict 
observance to fall into disuse. It was his mission to re- 
store it, and he succeeded. After a brief sojourn in 
Dublin, he was sent as lector in theology to Kilkenny; 
and when the late Rev. David Albert Mitchell was ap- 
pointed Custos Provincial, succeeded him as novice-mas- 
ter. The noviciate was subsequently removed to Roches- 
town, near Cork, where he built the pretty little church 
adjoining the house, since expanded into a spacious and 
well-equipped monastery and college. Meanwhile the 
Province was divided, the Dublin and Kilkenny houses 
being placed under the jurisdiction of the Rev. D. P. 





O’Reilly and Cork and Rochestown under Father Siméon 
as Commissary-General. 

The most noteworthy incident during the latter’s tenure 
of public office was the wearing of the habit in public 
and the disuse of the ordinary clerical attire; a new de- 
parture, or rather a return to old usage, which has since 
been also adopted by the Irish Friars Minor of the 
Leonine union. It created something of a sensation in 
Cork. For the first time, after a long lapse of years, 
people saw with wonderment Capuchin friars, with the 
full Capuchin tonsure, bareheaded, habited and sandalled 
walking along the country roads and through busy city 
streets. It was like a resurrection of the thirteenth cen- 
tury friars suddenly reappearing in the midst of the nine- 
teenth century. 

It was a bold move and gave rise to no little comment, 
and even some opposition, in clerical and lay circles. But 
Father Siméon resolutely held his course, fortified by 
the encouraging approval and sanction of the Bishop of 
the diocese, the Most Rev. Dr. Delany. It was a courage- 
ous proceeding which made tabula rasa of one of the ob- 
noxious clauses or “wings” of the Catholic Emancipa- 
tion Act, levelled against the Religious Orders, theoreti- 
cally outlawed in revenge, it has been assumed, for the 
large share the Augustinian Bishop Doyle, the famous 
“J. K. L.” had in O’Connell’s successful agitation. 

That particular clause, a concession to the bigotry of 
past times, had become long obsolete, and any attempt 
to enforce it—which could only be done by the Attorney 
General, proprio motu—would have been an absurd 
anachronism. 

The continuous wearing of the habit, besides having 
an important bearing upon the restoration of conventual 
usages, was a conspicuous object lesson on the progress 
of Catholicism, on its rejuvenescence after the great 
O’Connell had flung off the shackles that had so long 
bound it. “ Resurgam” is writ large on the pages of Irish 
ecclesiastical as well as civil history. The Irish Capuchins 
have had their part in it. Now a flourishing province, 
they have thoroughly identified themselves with the reli- 
gious and national spirit of the New Ireland in which 
their lot is cast. Father Siméon led the way in the 
domain of religious renovation. 

Preparatory to this end he built a new convent in Cork, 
modelled on other houses of the Order and more adapted 
to the conventual life than the ordinary dwelling which 
had hitherto housed the community. His zeal for strict 
observance led him to introduce the midnight office and 
to revive other long-forgotten usages. When he retired 
from office, and was replaced by Father Seraphim of 
Bruges, he received a congratulatory letter from the 
General, who, in graceful terms, gave him due credit for 
the restoration of the regular observance in Ireland. 
After leaving Ireland he lived in Lyons near the cele- 
brated sanctuary of Our Lady at Fourviéres until the re- 
cent expulsion led to his seeking refuge in Belgium, 
where he died. He is reverently remembered among all 


classes in Cork. 
R. F. O’Connor. 


Brazil’s New President 


In my last communication to AMERICA I said that 
Marshal Hermes da Fonseca was a well-known Free- 
mason; however, justice requires that I should make 
known his public announcement to the contrary. In 
an interview, given on Jan. 29, 1910, when ques- 
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tioned by Father Lewis Espechit, the editor of a Catholic 
weekly of Rio de Janeiro, the marshal vehemently repu- 
diated all feelings of hostility towards Catholics. He 
claims, that since he discovered Freemasonry was not 
devoted exclusively to works of benevolence, he has 
severed all relations with it. After advancing to the 
eighteenth degree, and seeing that its promises of bene- 
ficence were not all fulfilled, he abandoned it. “ How- 
ever,” he continues, “on the publication of my candida- 
ture for President, some of my friends, thinking to 
secure to me the votes of the Freemasons, caused me to 
be elected to the thirty-third degree. I hope it is evident 
to all that I am not responsible for these zealous en- 
deavors.” 

When pressed, concerning his proposed election as 
Grand Master of the Brazilian Freemasons, his Ex- 
cellency answered: “As I have abandoned Free- 
masonry entirely, I could not, of course, accept this 
dignity. Hence, when asked by one of my friends, if 
I would accept, I promptly replied in the negative.” The 
marshal said further, that he had already given many 
proofs of his good-will towards the Catholic Church, as 
for instance, in his having presented it with ground and 
a building for chapel purposes. On Father Espechit’s 
touching on the question of Religious Orders, his Excel- 
lency replied: “I know that the nation is wholly Catholic, 
and even had I the intention or the will to persecute the 
religious orders, it would be but to provoke a most 
unpatriotic struggle. But, why should I persecute them? 
I acknowledge their great merits and devotedness, and 
the great good they have done our nation. For years 
the Orders have maintained here most important estab- 
lishments. It would be foolish not to acknowledge the 
good that the Orders have done and are now doing.” 

H. 


Cardinal Fischer on Catholic Action 


Our Most Reverend Archbishop, Cardinal Fischer, in 
his last lenten pastoral touched upon three topics, re- 
ference to which will surely prove quite as interesting to 
you in America as to us here in Germany. The Cardinal 
has a reputation for plain speaking, which makes his 
utterances the more valuable. Referring to coeducation 
he said: “It is surprising as it is saddening to note 
how Catholics and even Catholic women, are beginning 
to advocate coeducation especially for the higher schools. 
It has become the ideal system in the judgment of cer- 
tain classes of society, just as the so-called sectarian 
schools are growing in favor among certain Catholics. 
And yet for a Catholic, the preservation of the purity 
of morals, to say nothing of other weighty reasons, should 
prove a decisive argument against coeducation. 

“The system can be permitted only in small country 
districts and even in these its evil effects must be pre- 
vented by special watchfulness on the part of teachers, 
parents and priests. Unfortunately, some of our 
Catholics are so ensnared by the Zeitgeist that they 
find specious pretexts to recommend an early freedom 
of mixing on the part of boys and girls to the detriment 
of delicacy and in contradiction to the traditions of 
Catholic training.” 

The Cardinal has something to say as well of the grow- 
ing influence of Catholic associations. He gives un- 
stinted praise to the activities of the Catholic Volksverein, 
whose headquarters are in his own episcopal city, and 








he is full of encouragement in his reference to other 
organizations flourishing in his diocese, especially the 
many Catholic workingmen’s associations. Noting the 
custom prevailing in these societies to have in the weekly 
or monthly meetings two addresses, one on some social 
topic, the other on a point of Catholic apologetics, the 
Cardinal declares: “It occurs to me too much stress is 
laid on the apologetic element. It is of course necessary 
to refute current objections against the Church and her 
doctrines. But positive teaching, the building up of a 
systematic knowledge of the truths of our Catholic be- 
lief should ever occupy the first place in such addresses. 
Let the grandeur and beauty of our Faith and the glori- 
ous achievements of the Catholic past be unfolded before 
our people to rouse in them an enthusiastic love for our 
Holy Church. And let our people be urged to nourish this 
love by the frequent reception of the Sacraments and by 
assisting at Mass and other ecclesiastical devotions.” 

The Cardinal in this connection warmly commends the 
several houses of retreats in his diocese in which Catho- 
lic men assemble to follow in solitude the spiritual ex- 
ercises of St. Ignatius. Finally his Eminence touches 
upon a topic vastly important in every land to-day. “ It 
is commendable,” he writes, “to act in concert with the 
members of other demoninations to defend in public life 
what is common to both, for instance the Christian char- 
acter of the school, or to ward off the attacks of in- 
fidels. But this must not lead to a mixing of religions 
or to a suppressing of Catholic influence where it should 
exert itself. If religion disappears from public life, in- 
differentism will shake the Christian foundation of so- 
ciety. Unfortunately it happens that some of our Catho- 
lice people, not having clear ideas on this point, advocate 
an interdenominationalism which leaves no trace at all 
of real religion. They even go so far as to avoid the 
name Catholic; and instead of manfully confessing our 
Holy Catholic faith they speak of ‘the Christian view,’ 
thus allowing the impression that the Christian view is 
not of greater value than e. g. ‘the atheistic view.’ It 
is high time that we Catholics be proud to profess our 
Catholic name, that we sedulously seek the Catholic ele- 
ment in every phase of our lives.” 

A good piece of advice and, as I said, just as needed 
with you in America as here among us in Germany. 


Loans are much needed in China for railway develop- 
ment. No reliance can be placed on native companies, 
and they offer few guarantees that they can raise the 
funds needed. There is, however, much international 
rivalry, and the activity of wealthy magnates competing 
for China’s favors is an interesting feature of the present 
hour. 

During the past two years trade has been suffering 
from depression. At present, there is a little improve- 
ment, crops have been better and certain conditions in 
Europe and America give ground for encouragement 
and a general feeling of hopefulness for the prosperity 
of 1910. 


Despatches from Chile state that the Board of Health 
of Santiago has asked of the Government a medical com- 
mission to devise means for combating the bubonic plague 
which has obtained a footing in Antiofagasta, Iquique 
and other towns. Each centre reported ten cases in a 
week. The contagion has also reached Peru. 
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King Edward’s Death 


It is yet far too early to see if the almost sudden death 
of England’s King is one of those dramatic events that 
change the history of the world. But the general feeling 
is that his reign of nine years has been so fruitful in the 
blessings of peace that its untimely ending is universally 
deplored. He succeeded to the throne of the British Em- 
pire after the extraordinarily long and prosperous reign 
of his wise and revered mother, Queen Victoria. During 
the almost forty years between his majority and his ac- 
cession he was known as a prince of admirable tact, com- 
bining fearlessness and frankness with the stern power 
of drawing the line whenever his associates ventured to 
presume too much on his amiability. These qualities 
revealed themselves to the public as yet unacquainted 
with his social gifts when he became king in 1901. He 
it was who ended the South African war which had 
hastened his mother’s death as the present conduct of the 
House of Commons has hastened his own. He it was 
who won the heart of the Irish people more than any of 
his predecessors, when on the occasion of his visit to the 
sister kingdom in 1903, he said that Ireland should be 
governed according to Irish ideas and that it should have 
a university representing the religious and educational 
views of its inhabitants, 

In foreign affairs the late King achieved a friendly un- 
derstanding with France, embracing the settlement of 
differences with Italy and Spain, and brought about a 
still more definite agreement with Russia, hitherto Great 
Britain’s hereditary foe. So solid were these gains for 


peace that a distinguished French diplomatist, intimately 
informed in all French and Russian affairs, predicted 
that the King would be known in history as “ Edward 
the Peacemaker.” | 

At home, albeit known privately to have Liberal and 





Home Rule sympathies, he kept strictly aloof from all 
political parties and was ever loyally a constitutional 
sovereign as his mother before him. During his reign 
there has arisen in the United Kingdom a very grave 
clash of interests and classes, which, especially within the 
past year, has seemed to urge upon him an exercise of 
the royal prerogative unknown for nearly two centuries. 
And just when the arduous and perplexing duty of rec- 
onciling the Lords and Commons loomed over against 
him with insistent clamor and tragic intensity he is cut 
off by the King of Kings. 

Despite the strong self-governing and socialistic ten- 
dencies of vast multitudes in the British Isles the people, 
as a whole, were sincerely attached to their monarch. 
The expression of popular grief at his death makes one 
wonder if, were the general election, unavoidable for this 
summer, to take place immediately, it might not sweep 
from power the Liberals who have certainly embittered 
and shortened his last days. 

King George V has a terrible situation to face. Time 
alone can tell if his wisdom equals his outspoken cour- 
age. Catholics have always regretted that Edward VII 
pronounced with his lips those infamous clauses against 
the Real Presence in the Coronation Oath. Will his son, 
too, submit to the odious tyranny of such a relic of blind 
fanaticism ? 


Mr. Leishman Blamed. 


A startling bit of information comes to us from Italy, 
which throws new light on Mr. Roosevelt’s conduct in 
the Vatican incident, though by no means exonerating 
him or rendering unmerited the severe criticisms of the 
American press. The editor of that reliable paper, Rome, 
informs us that Mr. Roosevelt was led into his deplora- 
ble mistake by Mr. Leishman, the American Ambassador. 
As an answer to the Colonel’s request for an audience 
at the Vatican, Mr. Leishman sent the following com- 
munication which he had duly received from the Rector 
of the American College: ‘The Holy Father will be 
delighted to grant an audience to Mr. Roosevelt on April 
5, and he hopes nothing will arise to prevent it, such as 
the much-regretted incident which made the reception 
of Mr. Fairbanks impossible.” 

This was the only part of his communication which 
Mr. Leishman gave to the press. No one ever suspected 
he had adroitly suppressed a most important addition of 
his own, which for obvious reasons he did not care to 
have published. But Mr. Roosevelt has since made good 
the omission. 

“T merely transmit this communication,” said Mr. 
Leishman, “ without having committed you in any way 
to accept the conditions imposed, as the form appears ob- 
jectionable, clearly indicating that an audience would be 
cancelled in case you should take any action while here 
that might be constructed as countenancing the Methodist 
work here as in the case of Mr. Fairbanks. Although 
fully aware of your intention to confine your visit to the 
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King and the Pope the covert threat in the Vatican's com- 
munication to you is none the less objectionable, and one 
side or other is sure to make capital out of the action 
you might take. The press is already preparing for the 
struggle.” 

What Mr. Roosevelt would have done, had he been al- 
lowed to read and interpret Mgr. Kennedy’s message for 
himself, is now a matter of speculation; he could hardly 
fail to see the kindly intent. It remained for Mr. Leish- 
man, an ally of continental Freemasons and an enemy of 
the papacy, to discern a “covert threat” and giving a 
sinister interpretation to a most courteous and respectful 
invitation to thrust the same on one lately emerged from 
the jungle and unacquainted with the happenings in 
Europe during his protracted expedition. Mr. Leishman 
should never have taken part in the affair. Mr. Roose- 
velt, on his own representation, was coming to Rome as a 
private citizen. The official interference of the Am- 
bassador had the sanction neither of law nor custom. His 
duty is to keep aloof from all negotiations with the Vati- 
can and to use the influence of his position solely for 
matters affecting the relations between Washington and 
the Quirinal. 

Every fair-minded reader of this suppressed addi- 
tion to the message will be filled with indignation at the 
unwarranted interjection of a hostile commentary and 
with contempt for the disingenuousness displayed in sup- 
pressing it. The Vatican was not informed of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s intention to “ confine himself to a visit to the King 
and the Pope.” One may reasonably doubt whether any 
such intention ever existed, for Mr. Roosevelt received 
the Freemasons and delivered an address at a public ban- 
quet in the Capitol. Mr. Leishman’s activity does little 
credit to himself and is a reflection on the Administration ; 
his officiousness belittles his high office and gives offence 
to millions of American Catholic citizens and countless 
ethers who share their views. 


The Press and the Public 


In a striking speech at a recent newspaper gathering 
the press, with one notable exception, was warmly com- 
mended by a prominent lay guest, who said that it 
could do much good and little harm and it generally 
aimed at doing good. A few days previously an ex- 
perienced journalist delivered a lecture at a New England 
University in quite a different vein. Having by his 
ability and character brought the Charleston News and 
Courier and the Richmond Times-Dispatch into national 
repute, Mr. Hemphill was selected to address the Univer- 
sity students on “ The Press and Public Opinion.” 

The press, he said, is in the business for the money 
Its most potent factors are beggars at the 
door of patronage. The most sensational papers make 
most money and exert most influence. In their hunt for 
popularity they follow the yellow streak that runs through 
the people, catering to the worst and most malodorous 


there is in it. 





tendencies of the age. Hence “there has been noted for 
years the gradual degradation of the American press to 
the American level,” and whereas “its mission ought to 
be the elevation of the public, it advertises its degrada- 
tion.” Instead of being judge and jury as it ought to be, 
the newspaper is the swift witness, paid counsellor and 
partizan advocate in cases on trial before the people. 

A practical journalist’s indictment has more value in 
this connection than a mayor’s panegyric; it is also more 
in accord with experience. The papers of widest circula- 
tion, as a rule, inflame popular passions in their edi- 
torials and feed them in their news columns. They fol- 
low when it pays, and lead when they are paid. They 
have incited to unnecessary war abroad, promoted and 
embittered dissensions at home and glutted the cravings 
of the prurient. The “yellow” stigma has ceased to be 
the peculiar mark of the original exploiters of passion ; 
the journals that stigmatized them at first have generally 
followed their lead and often in assuming their colors 
have deepened the tint. The evil has become so wide- 
spread that it has ceased to be a stigma and even papers 
that bar it from their editorials feature it in their news. 
The following has wide application to the readers as 
well as the makers of newspapers: 

“That newspaper is unworthy, which, for personal 
profit or political gain for itself or its party, misrepre- 
sents the position of a professional or political rival ; that 
follows any particular course because it is popular; 
that joins in the defamation of any man because there is 
something to be made out of it, either in the way of in- 
creased circulation or adventitious importance.” 

The remedy lies with the people. When public opinion 
declines to patronize the rabidly partizan, the sensational 
and the indecent, the organs of public opinion will cease 
to supply them; when chastity of heart and mind and 
honor is respected by the public, it will be respected by 
the press. It is a hopeful sign that Mr. Hemphill has 
been able to enhance not only the moral and educational 
but the commercial value of his paper by a strict ad- 
herence to his own principles. 


Cremation in the Church of England 


The Church of England has no objection to cremation. 
Individual members may be horrified at it ; but the Church 
as an organization in this, as in everything else, forms 
its conscience on acts of Parliament and judicial decis- 
ions. Chancellor Kempe of the diocese of St. Albans 
holds the incumbent of a parish to be bound to read the 
funeral service over a cremated parishioner or to permit 
it to be read by another clergyman in case he has a diffi- 
culty in the matter, and that he may read part before cre- 
mation and part after it. His authorities are: “The 
Queen vs. Price, 1884;” “Chancellor Tristram in re 
Dixon, 1892,” “ The Burial Acts,” “ The Cremation Act, 
1902,” and not last in his enumeration but certainly least, 


“Canon 68.” 
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The Specialist as Professor 


In the course of a highly appreciative paper on the 
late Father Tabb, in the Book News Monthly, the writer 
of the article declares that Father Tabb “was not a 
specialist; he perhaps omitted much of the minutize of 
dates and technique; he had not even the magical ‘Ph.D.’ 
appended to his name; but, in spite of these seemingly 
insurmountable obstacles, he caused his students to feel 
the beauty of the classics.” 

We are inclined to believe that the condition of not 
being a specialist, far from standing as an obstacle in the 
path of a teacher, is just as often as not a favorable cir- 
cumstance. The modern idea of scholarship consists in 
a textual familiarity with a certain author’s work, rather 
than in a sympathetic understanding of the spirit which 
informs it. How many times does this word or that 
occur? Is this conjunction or preposition an interpola- 
tion? Is that form of the senteme a later emendation? 
And so on ad nauseam. 

Was it for this caterpillar’s work of laying bare skeleton 
structures that the flowers of literature grew up and 
were preserved through the ages? And yet it is success 
in propounding and answering such questions that quali- 
fies a man to act as a professor according to modern 
pedagogical standards. Culture yields to science; litera- 
ture to philology; and youths with hearts and aspirations 
turn away yawning and asking, What’s the use? 

Specialists are good in their own place; but that place 
ordinarily is not the professor’s chair among undergradu- 
ates. We admire the specialist as a man who has sacri- 
ficed himself for the general good. He has put blinders on 
himself and settled down to a life-long jog-trot in a nar- 
row groove. His patience and industry carry us over 
rough spots in the road which we could not pass without 
his aid. He is infinitely preferable as a type to the 
shoddy smatterer who laughs at him. But, with all his 
virtues, he is not fitted by his training and hardly ever 
by his temperament, to catch the imagination of growing 
young minds and to lead them onward to that land of 
enchantment east of the sun and west of the moon. 





The press accounts of a celebration held a few days 
ago in Washington make interesting reading when par- 
alleled with an item regarding Poland in our Chronicle 
of this week. The contrast in the policy of two great 
powers in their dealing with the Polish people is a strik- 
ing one. 

On May 11 statues of Generals Thaddeus Kosciuszko 
and Casimir Pulaski were unveiled in the Capital. 
The monument to Pulaski has been erected by the Federal 
Government as a token of the appreciation which is felt 
for his services under General Washington, while the 
companion statue is a gift to the people of this country 
from the Polish National Alliance. 

The unveiling was accompanied by elaborate cere- 
monies in the presence of many thousand Polish-Ameri- 





cans. Bishop Paul Rhode, vicar general of the Chicago 
Archdiocese, and the only Polish-American member of 
the hierarchy in the United States, asked the blessing, 
after which speeches were made by President Taft, the 
Secretary of War and John Smulski, of Chicago. 





Cardinal Gibbons, commenting on the death of King 
Edward, said: “ The death of King Edward is the great- 
est calamity that could befall England and all her pos- 
sessions. The news will be received with deep regret by 
the whole civilized world, for he was a man of peace and 
eminent tact.” The Cardinal’s words recall the jingle 
of the old rhyme that has come down from the days when 
“ Merrie” England was “ Our Ladye’s Dowrie:” 


“ When Our Lord’s Day 
Falls in Our Lady’s lap 
England will meet 
With some great mishap.” 


This year Good-Friday fell on March 25, the feast of 
the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin. 





Answering the querulous question why the women of 
Colorado, where they are on a par with men at the polls, 
do not cure the political corruption in that State, Judge 
Ben, B. Lindsey says: “ If any one believes that woman’s 
suffrage is a panacea for all the evils of our political 
life, he does not know what those evils are. The women 
are as free from the power of the Beast as men are—and 
no freer. They are bound by the same bread-and-butter 
considerations as the rest of us. The leaders in politics 
are politicians; when they get their nominations from 
the corporation machines, they do the work of the cor- 
porations. Women in politics are human beings; they 
are not ‘ ministering angels’ of an ethereal ideality, and 
they are unable to free us because they are not free 
themselves. In all moral issues the women voters make 
a loyal legion that cannot be betrayed to the forces of 
evil; and however they are betrayed—as we all are—in 
campaigns against the Beast, the good that they do in 
an election is a great gain to a community and a power- 
ful aid to reform.” 


Supplementing as it does our editorial of last week on 
“ Eucharistic Congress Stamps,” the following telegram 
received by AMERICA will be of interest to our readers: 


MonTREAL, May 5, 1910. 


Congress strongly disapproves Breton’s Stamp sell- 


ing. Purely private speculation. Publish. 
Gerald J. McShane. 


Rev. Gerald J. McShane, S.S., the well-known pastor 
of St. Patrick’s Parish, Montreal, is Secretary of the 
English Section of the Eucharistic Congress. 
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SPEER’S SLANDERS ONCE MORE 


It looks as if the advertising and display agent of the 
Student Volunteer Movement for enlightening South 
America has aroused more attention than he cared 
for or expected. His extraordinary statements in The 
Literary Digest of February 5, now a number of melan- 
choly celebrity, called forth a letter of inquiry to the 
editor from a Baltimore lawyer, who like many more of 
his co-religionists, was not a little astonished at the in- 
formation on Catholic subjects supplied with such prodi- 
gality by the bell-wether of the new apostles. 

Now and then we hear of a blackmailing sheet which 
battens upon the fears, the foibles or the follies of human 
kind but, as a general rule, newspaper folk, though 
eager to be in the first rank of their profession, do not 
sacrifice honor to the idol of enterprise. To some extent, 
they are creatures of circumstances, even unwilling 
slaves of the same; yet, if in their praiseworthy desire to 
serve up the freshest and choicest to their patrons, they 
are betrayed through human fallibility into some glaring 
perversion of the truth, they do not hide their heads in 
the sand and consider themselves secure from observa- 
tion. There is a straightforward and manly way of ad- 
mitting a mistake and of righting a wrong. 

In due time, our legal friend’s request to the Digest 
for more light elicited the following reply: 


EDITORIAL ROOMS OF THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


44-60 East 23d Street 
New York, April 14, 1910. 


Mr. Robert Biggs, 
Baltimore, Md., 


Dear Sir: 

We have received a letter from Mr. Robert E. Speer, 
giving his authority for his statements about the clergy 
of South America. In his reply he says that the pas- 
toral letter of the Archbishop of Venezuela “ was printed 
in full two years ago in ‘ The Constitutional,’ one of the 
leading daily papers in the city of Caracas,” and that the 
alleged encyclical of Pope Leo to the clergy of Chili was 
issued in 1897, and “extracts from it have been printed 
in reliable books.” Mr. Speer adds: “I had not heard 
that its genuineness had been disputed. If it is spurious 
I trust that this can be shown, and I shall join in pre- 
venting its further quotation. The genuineness of the 
letter of the Archbishop of Venezuela I think is indis- 
putable.” 

I have employed a man to look through the files of the 
“ Civilta Cattolica” for the year the alleged encyclical 
was supposed to have appeared, and for the years before 
and after that date, without finding the document, so 
that its authenticity seems to be in considerable doubt. 

If we should print Mr. Speer’s letter, I think it would 
merely start up more acrimonious discussion, so that, 
as we have already presented both sides of the case, I 
think we had better let it rest as it is for the present. 

Very truly, 
Wm. S. Woops, 


Editor. 








But the member of the bar, though duly impressed, 
we are quite sure, with the foregoing neat little essay on 
“the whatness of the which,” craved for something less 
fanciful than a rainbow in the clouds. His hunger for 
facts, stubborn facts, prompted this second letter: 


ApRIL 18, 1910. 


Mr. William S. Woods, Editor, “ Literary Digest,” 
44 E. 23d St., New York, 


Dear Sir: 

Your favor of the 14th inst., quoting extracts from 
a statement from Mr. Speer, received. 

Mr. Speer is evidently a man of education. Referring 
to your quotations, he says, “Extracts from the (the 
alleged encyclical) have been printed in reliable books. 

I had not heard that its genuineness had been 
doubted. If it is spurious, I trust that this can be shown, 
and I shall join in preventing its further publication.” 

It seems almost impossible that a man who lays any 
claim to fairness and who could have so readily secured 
access to the encyclical itself, having before him “ re- 
liable books,” could give such vague references as au- 
thority for a paper which he must have known would be 
regarded as a most serious charge against the church 
to which so many thousands of his fellow-citizens are 
adherents. 

In following up this matter, I am not inspired by any 
desire to stir up “ acrimonious discussion.” As I stated 
to you in my original letter, I am a Catholic and if such 
a paper was ever published by anyone in authority, I 
should like to know it frankly ; if such a paper were never 
published, then it is all-important that Mr. Speer and all 
others should know that fact, and in fairness to fellow- 
citizens of Catholic faith, not only discontinue the use 
of the article, but frankly admit their error. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that as a lawyer, I cannot 
recognize Mr. Speer’s statement that is is up to the 
Catholics “to show ” that the publication was spurious. 
Mr. Speer uses it, and I think it is up to him to show 
that it is genuine. I shall greatly appreciate it, there- 
fore, if you will ask Mr. Speer to give to me through 
you, his reference to “the reliable books ” in which the 
extracts he has used were published. 

Thanking you in advance, I am, 
Yours very truly 


Rosert Biacs. 


If there were no libel laws, a gentleman, out of love 
for the sacredness of his own honorable name, would not 
lightly lay grave charges against his neighbor nor would 
he wittingly give the color of his approval to slanderous 
accusations. Should he be inveigled into publicly assailing 
the integrity of a large number of respectable citizens, 
he would consider it a duty to his own sense of honor 
to rectify publicly the wrong that he had unwittingly 
committed. 

Silence like unto that of death (for the worm of re- 
morse gnaws not noisily) followed the despatch of this 
second letter. But on the lofty principle that “ while the 
lamp holds out to burn,” etc., a third attempt was made 
to elicit a sound from the bivalvular stillness: 
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Apri 30, 1910. 


M. William S. Woods, Editor, 
44-60 E. 23d St., New York, 


My dear Sir: 

On the 18th inst., I wrote a letter to you in which I 
asked you to obtain from Mr. Speer a reference to the 
“ reliable books ” from which he claims to have obtained 
the extracts from an alleged encyclical which was printed 
in the Digest on the 5th of February. 

I am very much surprised not to have heard from you 
on the subject. I have always given the Digest credit 
for being a fair journal and have understood that in 
making “ digest”’ from publications, its aim was to re- 
flect with perfect fairness the opinions pro and con on 
the subject under discussion; and I feel that in a matter 
of so much importance as the one now the subject of 
correspondence, in which a publication was made offen- 
sive to me and, I am sure, to thousands of your Catholic 
subscribers, some effort should be made on your part to 
induce Mr. Speer to do the manly thing and the fair 
thing by giving his authority for the scurrilous letter 
used by him, or that the Digest should at least, in fair- 
ness to the Catholics, see that Mr. Speer is called upon to 
produce either the alleged encyclical or the “ reputable 
proofs” from which the scurrilous matter was obtained. 

[ trust, therefore, that you will let me hear promptly on 
the subject. 

Yours very truly, 
Ropert Biccs. 

And the lesson. The matter does not 
rest; it still seethes. However, if all these attempts to 
rescue truth from the roily waters of a propaganda. 
which is not Christlike because it slanders the absent, 
shall have the effect of making journalism a trifle more 
circumspect in spreading broadcast a mass of menda- 
cious assertions, they will have scored a marked triumph. 
The time and the labor were well spent. 


here endeth 


The London Times, of April 11, publishes “ from our 
own correspondent ” the following authentic episode: An 
Italian statesman, whose patriotism may be judged from 
the fact that he held an important office in the Cabinet 
responsible for the breach of Porta Pia, met one even- 
ing an old woman who had been a servant in his family, 
as she came out of the Methodist church in the via Venti 
Settembre. “ What!” he exclaimed, “ you a Methodist !” 
“Well, your excellency,” replied the woman, “ it is like 
this. It is nice and warm in there. They always give 
me twenty cents, and it is such a comfortable place to say 
the rosary in.” 


More trouble in India. The natives of Chota Nag- 
pur, in Southern Bengal, listening to one claiming to 
be an incarnation of a god, have risen against the 
3ritish rule. No violence has taken place, but war- 
drums are beating at Ranchi, the chief town of the dis- 
trict. Troops have been sent to watch results. The 
cruiser Philomel has taken 2,000 rifles and 250,000 rounds 
or ammunition destined for Afghanistan. 





LITERATURE 


An Essay on the Beginnings of the 
By MontcoMery CARMICHAEL. 


Francia’s Masterpiece. 
Immaculate Conception in Art. 
New York: E, P. Dutton & Co. 

For some reason, not altogether inexplicable, the landsman 
loves to sing of the sea and its ships. While listening as he sings 
of “A wet sheet and a flowing sea,” “Nancy Lee,” of the 
extraordinary person who used to relieve his feelings by shout- 
ing “ Larboard watch, ahoy!” without regard to time or place, 
and of the Christian mariner whose practice was ruled rather 
by theology than sea craft, one cannot help wondering what sailors 
think of the seamanship and shipboard methods of such songs. 
Still, there is an excuse for them. Sailors as a rule are not song- 
writers. Fenimore Cooper, for instance, delightful in ordinary 
sea-talk of the quarter-deck and of before the mast, and con- 
vincing us that in his prose we hear real seamen, is as unreal as 
the callowest bard when he attempts the ship and the sea in verse. 
Hence, as the landsman must sing of these things, he is compelled 
to use the songs provided for him by amateurs in nautical affairs, 
from Mrs. Southey to Kipling, who, wonderful for his various 
knowledge of marine technique, is perhaps not altogether beyond 
criticism when it comes to sailing ships. 

For reasons, again not inexplicable, men and women knowing 
but little about art like to talk of it. To do so they must have 
some ideas, for which they have recourse to popular writers, even 
when there is question of religious pictures. They have not the 
excuse of the singers of sea-songs. Seamen are not bards: there 
are people of no little piety who understand pictures perfectly. 

How far astray one may go in the matter of religious art by 
trusting to popular works and guide-books, Mr. Carmichael 
teaches us in his fascinating monograph. The picture discussed 
is in the Church of San Fridiano, Lucca: the painter was Fran- 
cesco Raibolini, known as il Francia. It represents the Blessed 
Virgin crowned and kneeling before the Eternal Father, who 
touches her head with His sceptre. Below are two bishops and 
two kings, all holding inscribed scrolls, and in the midst of them 
a friar on his knees. Art writers and guides have no difficulty 
in identifying the bishops and the kings, on account of the texts 
in their scrolls. They are St. Anselm, St. Augustine, David and 
Solomon. With regard to the subject of the picture and the friar 
they differ. The former, according to them, sometimes is the 
Assumption, sometimes the Coronation of the Blessed Virgin; 
the friar is sometimes a monk and is called, now St. Peter Igneus, 
now St. Anthony of Padua. 

Mr. Carmichael knows better than they. The meaning of a 
picture is as much a matter of scientific investigation as the 
veracity of a history, and Mr. Carmichael lays down rules of 
interpretation none the less sound because they are plain common 
sense. If the picture be out of its original surroundings, it is 
necessary to find out whence it came. Was it painted for a 
cathedral, a collegiate church, a convent or a parish church? 
From the answer other questions arise. What was the dedica- 
tion of the church? Who was the first bishop of the diocese? 
Who was the local patron saint? To what religious order did 
the church belong? If the picture came from a chapel within a 
church, who was the chapel’s founder? But the question of 
highest importance is: of what altar was it the altar-piece? for 
this will give the picture’s subject beyond all cavil. 

Such ideas are caviare to the art-writers and authors of guide- 
books. Equally so is the erudition needful for the full interpre- 
tation of the subject, the legends of the saints, their ancient offices 
and Masses, and, when there is question of the Mother of God, 
the scriptural types of her accepted by the great mystics. How 
with a fullness of such knowledge Mr. Carmichael recognized 
this picture as an Immaculate Conception and the kneeling friar 
as no other than the great doctor of the Seraphic Order, Duns 
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Scotus; how he fixed its date, determined the site in St. Fridi- 
ano’s of the chapel to which it belonged, now no longer existing, 
and the founder who commissioned Francia to paint, we leave 
our readers to learn for themselves, assuring them, nevertheless, 
of the great enjoyment they will find in so doing. 

Mr. Carmichael shows evidently that Francia’s masterpiece, 
despite the art writers and guide-books, is an inspiration of the 
Franciscan Order. He does not stop here. The picture was an 
altar-piece and was completed with a predella made up of a 
series of exquisite little paintings which the art writers and guide- 
books can admire but not explain. To his erudition they are an 
easy problem, and he brings out most skilfully their admirable 
harmony with the subject. A brief account of the iconography 
of the Immaculate Conception in the introduction, and an ap- 
pendix on a somewhat similar Immaculate Conception by Pier 
di Cosimo, showing its relation to Francia’s, complete a remark- 
able book. 


x * * 





Ancient and Modern Imperialism. By the Eart or Cromer. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

The author of this book is perhaps better known, at least to 
the older generation, as Sir Evelyn Baring, the reformer of Egyp- 
tian finances and administration, to whom together with Lord 
Kitchener is due the improved condition of modern Egypt. He 
was educated for the army, which he duly entered. But after 
some years of service his remarkable administrative capacity led 
him to abandon the soldier’s part in empire-building for the 
civilian’s. Like all successful administrators in the East, he had 
to take to languages, and he found time, too, to acquire enough 
of the dead tongues to qualify him for election in 1909, after his 
return to England, to the presidency of the Classical Association, 
an office for which his intimate knowledge of the Eastern Medi- 
terranean made him most desirable. Having accepted his election 
he had to give a presidential address, but not being a classical 
scholar, he found some difficulty in selecting the subject. For- 
tunately for us the happy thought struck him to lift this out of 
the rut and to speak upon his life’s work in its relation to similar 
work in ancient times. He therefore took “ Ancient and Modern 
Imperialism” as his theme, and afterwards expanded his address 
into the book under review. 

There are two kinds of empire: those set up by great con- 
querors, and those that, so to speak, impose themselves on the 
dominant race. To the first class belong the empires of Alex- 
ander and Napoleon; to the second, the Roman and the British. 
The scope of the work, then, is to compare these two and to draw 
from a study of the former profitable lessons for the support of 
the latter, It must be noted that the author excludes from con- 
sideration the British self-governing colonies, because there was 
nothing analogous to them in the Roman Empire, because, if 
heads only be counted, they contain an insignificant fraction of 
the population of the British Empire, because they are practically 
independent, but chiefly, we suspect, for he does not say as much, 
because he looks upon them as next door to being absolutely so. 

Lord Cromer is a wise man of long and varied experience. 
His book, therefore, is full of wise and practical remarks. His 
discussion of India deserves most careful consideration. There 
have been two views of the Indian question, that of the mere Im- 
perialist, who would hold India for the glory of the empire, and 
the philanthropic, which looks to elevate and civilize it. Accord- 
ing to the former, England must keep India much as she found 
it and must govern it according to Indian ideas. According to 
the latter, she must introduce Western education, Western 
methods of government and Western ways. The former exposed 
in all its nakedness is contrary not only to the Christian con- 
science, but even to the civilized. The latter, therefore, won the 
day, and the native hasbeen taught, by means of English litera- 
ture and history, to despise all his old ideas of obedience to 





authority. Hence the present crisis, in which, Lord Cromer tells 
us, all India is of one mind, differing only as regards the fitting 
moment to expel the foreigner, an opinion AMERICA has more 
than once expressed. Perhaps if England had not been so utterly 
wedded to the notions of parliamentary government, trial by jury, 
etc., and had understood that any form of government is good if 
rightly administered, and had set about purifying thoroughly 
Indian methods, and, at least, had not connived at idolatry, 
things might have been different. Now the evil that she has 
wrought in the nations of Europe is coming to her in her own 
house. 

Lord Cromer does not know Latin America as he knows the 
East, and therefore it is not surprising that most of his state- 
ments regarding it are without foundation. This, however, does 
not affect the general value of his book, which touches the Span- 
ish colonies only rarely and indirectly. He does not draw 
many definite conclusions from his study, but we judge that, after 
having lived for his country, deep in his breast lies the convic- 


tion that the doom of the British Empire has been pronounced. 
* * * 


The Undesirable Governess. By F. Marion Crawrorp. 
Illustrated, New York: The Macmillan Company. 

This is the second posthumous novel of the late Mr. Crawford. 
Compared with the bulk of the fiction which bears his name, 
“The Undesirable Governess” is rather slight in size and ma- 
terial. We suspect the author had it in mind to write a light 
comedy eventually out of the plot and incidents used in the novel, 
and that the form of fiction which he uses was merely a pre- 
paratory step to dramatization. The ground for our suspicion is 
the air of unreality in the new novel, looked at as a novel. As 
a play this unreality would vanish under the artificial exigencies 
of the theatre. Mr. Crawford was an accomplished artist and 
knew how to produce just the right atmosphere of illusion re- 
quired for a novel. His latest novel was obviously keyed to the 
illusiveness of pasteboard scenery and high lights. Once, how- 
ever, the reader lends himself to the illusiveness, and takes it for 
granted that it is a play he is reading and not a novel, he will 
find in it interest and amusement. We have an English country 
house, eccentric parents, grown-up sons walking on the edge of 
romantic adventure, two daughters not grown up, with exciting 
“juvenile” parts, and the undesirable governess, who is some 
one else and is in love with the eldest son. There are other char- 
acters, of course, who help the action forward, a wild ride in a 
balloon during a storm, a scene in a lunatic asylum. The author, 
in an hour of relaxation, allowed his imagination to take its 
fling; but he succeeds in creating a laugh and bottling a ray of 
sunshine against the rains. 





By Gerorce Lincorn Watton, M.D. Phil- 
Price, $1.00 


Those Nerves. 
adelphia and London: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
net. 

Seeming to accept the principle that when children are cross 
they are naughty and that when grown-ups are cross they are 
“nervous” and may claim commiseration, the author, with 
many a grateful reference to the renowned Epictetus, leads us 
through a gallery of human frailties, follies and fancies. Before 
each picture, and his delineations are true to life, he discusses 
the subject in a pleasant, chatty way, gives tactful directions for 
maintaining or regaining mental equipoise, and passes on to the 
next study. The magnification of the unessential, the determina- 
tion to accept no favors, and obsessions about food, clothing, 
fresh air and companionship give a fair notion of the variety 
and the practical turn of his sensible hints. Technical terms are 
absent, but the neurologist is ever present. Though the theory 
laid down in the introductory chapters is nebulous and unsatis- 
fying, the victims of neurosis and their victims will be helped by 
the author’s soothing suggestions. 
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The Catholic Mission of Southern 
Burma and the New Cathedral of Rangoon. 
Edited by a CatrHoric LayMaANn. London: 
Burns & Oates. Price, one rupee. 

Although the book covers a period of 
three hundred years, it is so wanting in 
narrative and description that it is quite a 
failure as a history of the mission. It is a 
calendar of events with a list of contribu- 
tors to an imposing new church. 


Compendium of History, Ancient and 
Modern. By M. J. Kerney, A.M. Revised 
and enlarged by CHArtes H. McCarray, 
Ph. D. Baltimore and New York: John 
Murphy Company. 

Condensation is a difficult art. To com- 
prise the history of the world in a volume 
of 700 pages demands not only the his- 
torian’s knowledge but much more, a nice 
sense of proportion and perspective. Pro- 
fesor McCarthy has brought out a concise, 
yet complete, history of the world’s great 
events with a philosopher’s view of their 
interdependence and correlation. The work 
is brought down to January, 1909, and con- 
tains the important features of recent times. 
We are not persuaded of the advisability 
of placing an orthoepic mark on such 
words as Ju’no, Ve’nus and Brad’dock. It 
is misplaced on Bolivar. Five colored 
maps and an alphabetical index are a valu- 
able addition to the text. 





Tales of Bengal. By S. B. Baneryea. 
Edited by Francrs Henry Sxrinz. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

A series of short stories acquainting us 
with the domestic customs and social life 
of the Bengalese. Incidentally, we are led 
to a better understanding of the influence 
exercised by Father Lievens, S.J., the 
apostle of Chota Nagpur, when he cham- 
pioned the cause of the wretched ryots. 
The editor’s introduction shows how “ the 
tight little isle” could obtain and hold the 
mastery over India’s millions. 





Children’s Gardens for Pleasure, Health 
and Education. By Henry G. Parsons. 
New York: Sturgis and Walton. Price, 
$1.00 net. 

A venerable priest was wont to say that 
whoever retains a love for flowers and 
gardening is not beyond reclamation, for 
he still has the foundation for a noble 
moral edifice, What he said has been con- 
firmed again and again by those who have 
studied the happy effects of gardening upon 
lives not altogether free from blight. And 
now comes a dear friend and lover of chil- 
dren, young children who know little of 
the wide world, with an attractive book 
whose mission is to train eye and hand 
and head in the charming mysteries of the 
sprouting seed, the unfolding bud and the 
perfected fruit. We have read the book, 





we have studied the pictures, and we have 
wondered why forlorn little children should 
have had to wait so long before the pos- 
sibilites of a mere city lot were so in- 
vitingly set before them. All the details of 
a pocket handkerchief garden are so care- 
fully given that any child may become a 
horticulturist. But this is not all. Indi- 
rectly, yet interestingly, much sound advice 
is given on sunlight, fresh air and exercise 
for bodily health. The children have an- 
other benefactor; may his influence spread. 





Con los Jesuitas por Castigo. 
Por Pasto Ker. Traduccién libre de la 2a 
edicién francesa. Con cuatro grabados. 
St. Louis: B. Herder. Price, 90 cents net. 

This is the story of a boy who was left 
to “run wild” until the unsatisfactory re- 
ports from some neutral school which he 
attended induced his father to try the 
Jesuits as a forlorn hope, The tale is told 
in a series of letters which the boy writes 
to his chum Luis and to some others. 
Many of us have known this young Pablo 
and, in punishment for our sins, we have 
known his father in several places. The 
outcome is not always so felicitous as in 
the present attractive volume. Cleverly 
disguised in the shape of heart-to-heart 
letters to a boy friend, the law of con- 
science and honor, which is supreme in 
Catholic education, is enlarged upon and 
emphasized, but none too strongly. The 
benignant Rector, whose chief office is to 
appear on great occasions, and the spare 
Prefect of Discipline, whose firm jaw and 
compressed lips do not escape our hero’s 
uneasy gaze, are duly passed in review. 
Then there is another. He does not super- 
vise the establishment; he does not appear, 
preceded by the mace, to add new rules and 
regulations; he does not teach, for teaching 
is incompatible with his office. Yet in him 
is centred the real power of the institution, 
in him is personified the distinguishing 
mark of Catholic education. He is the 
spiritual father, the chaplain, whose pres- 
ence is seldom noticed, whose influence is 
always felt. This is a boy’s book which 
parents of boys ought to study. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


By Geraldine Bonner. New 
Net $1.50. 

Edited by Horatio 
Net 


The Emigrant Trail. 
York: Duffield & Co. 

The Lost Art of Conversation, 
S. Krans. New York: Sturgis & Walton. 
$1.50. 

Leading American Essayists. 
Payne. New York: Henry 
$1.75. 

The Divine Story. A Short Life of Our Blessed 
Lord Written Especially for Young People. By 

. Holland, S.T.L. Providence, R. I.: 

Net $1.00. 


By William Norton 
Holt & Co. Net 


Rev. C. 
Joseph M. Tally. 


The Bread of Angels. By Rev. John F. Mullaney. 
Syracuse, N. Y.: The Author, 

The Raccolta: or, Collection of Indulgenced 
Prayers and Good Works. By Ambrose St. 
John. New York: Benziger Bros. Net $1.00. 

The Poems of James Ryder Randall. Edited by 
Matthew P. Andrews. New York: The Tandy 


Thomas Company. 





Reviews and Magazines 


The Lamp for May is a most interesting 
number. It opens with a dialogue between 
two Anglicans taken from the Episcopalian 
paper, the American Catholic, on the 
Rosary, one of whom uses it and almost 
persuades the other to do the same. We 
may note also a letter of Miss Julia Hal- 
stead Chadwick to the Living Church, with 
regard to the church at Garrison and the 
work in it, which throws a flood of light on 
the relations of the community there with 
the Episcopalian authorities, and is a valu- 
able comment on certain letters that have 
appeared impugning the good faith of 
Father Paul James Francis. An extensive 
notice of Father Pascal Robinson’s devout 
and learned life of St. Clare is perhaps the 
most noticeable feature of the present 
number. It closes with the desire that this 
faithful son of the seraphic patriarch would 
give us the life of his Father, a desire we 
most cordially reecho. 





Rev. John J. Fenlon, D.D., has a timely 
article in the Catholic World for May on 
“Methodist Pioneers in Italy.” He allows 
the Methodists interested in their Roman 
propaganda to tell their own story. A vol- 
ume entitled “Four and a Half Years in 
the Italy Mission,” by the founder of the 
mission, Rev. Everett Stackpole, D.D., 
forms the basis of Dr. Fenlon’s paper. 
It would be amusing to see how the mild 
and reproachful tones of injured innocence, 
with which certain Methodists have re- 
cently been disowning the violent Mr. Tip- 
ple and deprecating the uncompromising 
policy of the Vatican in their regard, could 
be squared with official statements of the 
purpose and methods of the Methodist 
mission in Rome as contained in this book 
and in the utterances of Methodist bishops. 





A valuable study of the early develop- 
ment of the West is contributed to the May 
Atlantic, under the title, “On the road to 
Oregon.” The writer, Charles M. Harvey, 
refers to the work of the early missionaries, 
Daniel and Jason Lee, sent out by the 
Methodists; Parker, Whitman and Spald- 
ing, the representatives of the Presby- 
terians, and Peter John De Smet, the Cath- 
olic missionary. Of the last-named he 
says: “A missionary whose name traveled 
farther even than Whitman’s entered on his 
work in Oregon in 1840. This was the 
Jesuit Father Peter John De Smet. He 
established churches and schools among the 
Flatheads and other Indians of the North- 
west until his death in 1872, and wielded 
an influence among his red constituents 
such as was not wielded by any other 
American religious teacher.” 

In the same number we note a poem, 
“On a Fly-Leaf of Father Tabb’s Lyrics,” 
by Michael Earls, S.J. 
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LIBRARY NEWS AND NOTES 


The following two letters, called forth 
by articles in AMERICA upon Catholic use 
of public libraries, have been received, one 
from the librarian of the Providence Pub- 
lic Library commending the Catholic at- 
titude toward supervision of reading for 
the young, and the other from a student in 
a Western Jesuit college, who finds points 
to criticise in the methods and policy of the 
Public Library of St. Louis, Missouri. Mr. 
Foster’s letter, which, coming as it does 
from a non-Cathoiic librarian, is very 
gratifying, reads as follows: 

Providence Public Library, 
Providence, R. I., April 4, 1910. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have read with great interest the ar- 
ticle on “Catholics and Public Libraries,” 
in your issue of March 19. We receive 
America regularly at this library, but you 
were kind enough to send me, besides, a 
marked copy of this issue. 

I am glad to see both of the points em- 
phasized which you have emphasized in this 
article—the circulation of books from the 
public library through the Catholic schools, 
thus giving the teacher the opportunity of 
having an eye on what the children from 
Catholic families are reading, and the 
printing of lists of Catholic books in public 
libraries through the financial assistance 
of the local councils of the Knights of Co- 
lumbus, thus designating the books so as 
to show their point of view. 

This attitude of mind on the part of 
those who are interested in the bringing up 
of the children of Catholic families is thor- 
oughly respected and recognized by all the 
librarians whom I happen to know best. 
Speaking for myself, as a librarian and as 
a non-Catholic, I feel especial satisfaction 
when the circulation of the books is “ safe- 
guarded” in these and other ways. 

No librarian, as far as my knowledge 
extends, would deliberately make his li- 
brary the vehicle for any propaganda 
against Catholic beliefs, but there is an 
added gain when even the possibility of an 
unintended and unperceived influence of 
this kind is guarded against. 

Sincerely yours, 
WiuiaM E. Foster, Librarian. 

The letter from the university student is 
written from an entirely different point of 
view; it brings up a number of points call- 
ing for comment as follows: 


St. Louis, April 3, 1910. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

For some time past I have been drawing 
books from the public library. In this way 
I have come to see a little of the workings 
of that institution, and so the articles in 
America touching the library are of 
considerable interest to me. This interest 
has been heightened by the fact that a 





little Catholic library (free) has been 
begun on Sixth Street. Some are of the 
opinion that it would be better to spend 
the money and energy used in maintaining 
the Catholic library to put Catholic books 
on the shelves of the Public Library and 
get such books into circulation. Another 
view is to use the Public Library to the 
utmost and also have these smaller libra- 
ries of simple, instructive Catholic liter- 
ature to circulate among the people, espe- 
cially among the poorer working classes 
who do not use the Public Library. 

There are several complaints to be made 
against the St. Louis Public Library (cf. 
Reports 1907, ’08, ’09). 

(1) The librarians are too much bent on 
getting readers. It is too much of a busi- 
ness proposition. I do not think it an ex- 
aggeration to say that they canvass for 
readers (p. 82). 

(2) The librarians go to so much trouble 
to care for the public school reading that 
they might as well be called employees of 
the School Board as of the Public Library 
(pp. 82, 83 sq.). 

(3) The censorship of lectures and meet- 
ings held in the auditorium of branch 
libraries is very loose, In Cabanné Branch 
the “ Free Thought” Society meets; at the 
Barr or Crunden Branch it is said that for 
certain lectures in “ Popular Science” 
Haeckel’s “ Riddle of the Universe” was 
used as a textbook (pp. 44, 46, etc). 

(4) There is no objective criterion of 
books to be placed on shelf, even on the 
“open shelf.” The enclosed slip gives you 
an idea of the books recommended. 

The Public Library is becoming a mere 
tool in the hands of secular, non-religious 
education, It seems to me Catholics should 
step in before the library becomes an in- 
tegral part of the school system. Should 
the one who is studying the library ques- 
tion care to investigate these points, the 
Report can be got on application. 

Why couldn’t we have a Catholic Read- 
ing List for the whole country? A special 
edition could be got out for each city 
with the books in the public library of the 
city indicated by a mark (x). People should 
be urged to read the books already in the 
library and to recommend those not there. 
The list could be prepared and sold for a 
few cents and be in the hands of all Cath- 
olics. Librarians will buy the books the 
people want. 

Pardon these jerky items and the bold- 
ness of an amateur in the field, but I am 
interested in the good work and I would 
have my say even though I said very little. 

Wishing every success may come to 
AMERICA, t ¢ 


The questions brought up by the second 
correspondent are worthy of consideration 
and they show growing interest in the pub- 
lic library. So far as the conditions which 





he describes are local, this scarcely seems 
the occasion to discuss them. But a few 
words of explanation as to some of the 
methods alluded to by him may be helpful. 

1. It is the duty of a twentieth-century 
librarian to create an interest in reading 
and to foster the habit of reading quite as 
much as it is his duty to serve the needs 
of those who already are in the habit of 
reading, and are familiar with the practice 
of drawing books from the public library 
for home reading. Many persons would do 
so were their attention directed to the ad- 
vantages they possess in a collection of 
books to be obtained without charge for 
home reading; in other words, if their in- 
terest iu books were awakened, This is 
especially the case with the young. Many 
are the devices used by public librarians 
to-day to interest children in books. The 
“story hour” is one that has been much 
employed and is growing in popularity, in 
spite of certain criticisms that have been 
brought against turning a library into a 
kindergarten. Folk-tales, romances of 
chivalry, historical stories are told to 
groups of children, who are shown at the 
same time illustrated books relating such 
tales, and the children are encouraged to 
take these books home to read. Lectures 
are given in the library building to attract 
persons to the library, to make them better 
acquainted there, and possibly keep them 
away from undesirable places of amuse- 
ment. Bulletins and newspaper articles 
call public attention to the institution and 
sustain the interest of the taxpayer. Cath- 
olics cannot, indeed, send their children to 
the public library to listen to everybody and 
anybody. Our correspondent has pointed 
out one source of danger in that respect. 
But the effort to attract readers to a 
library is one that may be conducted under 
proper auspices quite as readily as it may 
be under improper ones, and the interest 
of Catholics in the work is just what will 
improve it. 

2. The relation of the public library to 
the public school, to which our correspond- 
ent refers, is not unnatural, inasmuch as 
both are institutions supported by public 
taxation and generally considered as co- 
ordinate branches of public education. 
The reasons that prevent Catholics from 
using the public school need not prevent 
their deriving benefit from the public li- 
brary, as we have endeavored to point out 
in these columns. A Catholic cannot 
learn the Catholic catechism’ in the public 
school, but he may draw a book by a Cath- 
olic author from the public library, and 
that without charge to himself. The work 
of libraries with schools need not give 
Catholics concern so long as librarians give 
parish schools and Catholic colleges the 
same privileges that they give public 
schools, and this is just what is being done 
in those cities of the country where Cath- 
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olics have waked up to their oportunities 
and have asked to have books sent to their 
schools by the public library. Among all 
the libraries addressed by AMERICA none 
replied that Catholics were refused this 
privilege, while in one or two cases the 
library offered to send books and the offer 
was declined by the Catholic school. 

3. Censorship of books and lectures is a 
matter ultimately of adjustment. The best 
way of accomplishing it is by securing the 
appointment to the board of library di- 
rectors of a Catholic member, who will 
safeguard the rights of the Catholic con- 
stituency, and in cases of disagreement 
with his non-Catholic colleagues endeavor 
to win their support to measures that are 
not only in accord with Catholic prin- 
ciples but are at the same time conducive to 
the public welfare. 

4. A list of Catholic books, similar to 
that desired by our correspondent, was 
compiled by the Jesuits of Canisius Col- 
lege, Buffalo, in 1904; it was designed and 
aranged to be used for just the purpose 
he has in mind. We cordially recommend 
that this list should be revised and brought 
down to date. The movement to list 
books by Catholic authors in local libraries 
is growing by leaps and bounds, thanks to 
the interest taken in this work by the 
Knights of Columbus, and a comprehensive 
list of Catholic books is what is especially 
needed by the compilers of such lists. 

W. S. M. 


EDUCATION 


The militant advocates of woman suf- 
frage neglect no opportunity to urge their 
favored project. Even in the matter of 
school administration they find reason of 
discontent with the existing order. The 
growing disposition to put an end to co- 
education is their latest grievance. They 
protest that the tendency is prompted by 
the fear that women, by their ever-increas- 
ing numbers in the schools, shall absorb 
the positions of honor and trust in the 
country. A recent judgment of President 
Eugene A. Noble, of the Woman’s College 
of Baltimore, a Methodist-Episcopalian 
school, may suggest entirely different rea- 
sons for the growing opposition to coedu- 
cation. Mr. Noble, who has had an 
experience of twenty-five years as student, 
teacher or principal in coeducational in- 
stitutions, thus writes-in the Minneapolis 
School Education: 

“T have widely observed, deeply studied, 
and sympathetically discussed this prob- 
lem, and have reached a defensible conclu- 
sion. That conclusion is that coeducation, 
as usually known, in the sense of school 
environment that furnishes equality of op- 
portunity and advantage for girls and boys, 
young men and women, is always danger- 
ous and often pernicious. It is a menace 


work, and an indefensible process in others. 
The growing boy and girl become con- 
scious of themselves as beings of a different 
sort, and without intending any impropriety 
of sentimental relationships, they become 
interested in each other. Of course, the 
school authorities, whether the secondary 
school is public or private, try to prevent 
the boys and girls from having much to do 
with each other, and yet, in spite of the 
most rigid inspection, the most conscien- 
tious oversight, and the most consistent 
organization, the school authorities are un- 
able to prevent the boys and girls from 
having sentimental relations, which means 
a waste of time and a diversion of inter- 
ests. The best commentary I have ever 
heard on coeducation in secondary schools 
is related to a mispronunciation of the 
word ‘coeducation.’ It should be spelled, 
a waggish friend of mine suggested, ‘coo- 
education,’ for there is so much dovelike 
interchange between sentimental boy and 
sentimental girl that the condition permits 
the pun. I do not believe that there is ever 
as good scholarship, in a general way, in a 
secondary coeducational school as_ in 
schools where boys and girls are segre- 
gated, and it means economy of efforts on 
the part of teachers, and economy of ex- 
penditure on the part of the students, when 
they are put in separate schools. I desire 
to say that I think even in the college 
grades there is always some unnecessary 
waste of scholarly ability because of in- 
evitable sentimental relationships. Within 
the past two years I have made a quiet in- 
spection of several large coeducational uni- 
versities, and while I do not pronounce 
condemnation for even a single impropriety 
in conduct, yet I must say that many evi- 
dences have appeared of undesirable in- 
timacies that compel students to waste 
time. Under the most normal conditions, 
the temptation to waste time is severe in 
our colleges, and it is growing more severe 
instead of less. To put women into the 
same class as men, to study similar text- 
books, to recite in the same way, to follow 
identical courses in science, in history, and 
in other subjects; to be compelled to ob- 
serve the same rules, to have the same en- 
thusiasms, and the same expression for 
the enthusiasms, is decidedly unfair to the 
nature of women. And it is just as de- 
cidedly unfair to make the nature of the 
boy submit to some of the restraints and 
constraints which the presence of the other 
sex compels, as in, the other instance.” 





Our readers will recall the widespread 
opposition aroused by President James of 
the University of Illinois to a proposed bill, 
introduced in Congress, to include the 
George Washington University of Wash- 
ington within the provisions of the Morrill 
act. The privilege sought would allow the 





to scholarship in some grades of school 


use of its agricultural and mechanic arts 
departments. President James argued that 
the inclusion would mark undue favoritism 
to a private corporation, whose material 
endowment happened to require bolstering. 
A curious side-light is thrown on the con- 
troversy by charges made last week before 
the House Committee on the District of 
Columbia regarding the affairs of George 
Washington University, which, as is known, 
operates under a Government charter. Dr. 
Phillips recently dean of the medical school 
of the University, made the statement that 
“the Corcoran endowment fund of $200,000, 
which was a sacred trust, only the interest 
from which was to be used, had been dis- 
sipated in the payment of the University’s 
annual deficit, until but $16,000 remained 
of the distinguished philanthropist’s orig- 
inal bequest. This remaining $16,000 was 
represented only by a promissory note en 
some Washington property owned by 
President Needham of the University, 
which is valued at $8,000.” It was stated, 
too, that a committee of the alumni, desig- 
nated a year ago to look into the institu- 
tion’s affairs, had been denied the right to 
inspect the books of the University. A 
Congressional investigation of the institu- 
tion may result. 





The commercial value of an educational 
training is not an argument that appeals 
particularly to those who plead best and 
most for the spread of educational oppor- 
tunity. Mental training and intellectual 
equipment have a value of their own, even 
though that value be not stamped with the 
dollar mark. Still the commercial aspect 
has its influence with many, and it is not 
labor lost to quote an occasional proof that 
may convince these that it is entirely 
“worth while” to go to school. The Mas- 
sachusetts State Board of Education re- 
cently caused to be prepared a table which 
averages up the earning power of pupils 
leaving the public schools of that Common- 
wealth. Its details are interesting. 

Pupils who left school at 14 began work 
at $4 a week, and by the time they had 
reached the age of 25, were receiving $12.75 
a week. On the other hand, those who 
went on and completed the high school 
course began with a wage of $10 a week, 
and at 25 were receiving $35. It was 
found that in the twelve years he had been 
out of school the boy who went to work 
with only the elementary education had 
earned but $5,700, whereas the high-school! 
boy had earned in his eight years of labor 
something over $7,300. It would seem that 
it is worth while to go to school. 





A recent editorial in the Catholic Uni- 
verse of Cleveland very happily supple- 
ments the comments of AMERICA, in its 
issue of January 22, regarding the plans 
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Bducation Board in Baltimore, early in 
the year, As then announced, it was pro- 
posed to use the facilities of the Board to 
teach morals by a series of lectures to be 
given throughout the country. Cleveland 
has just had a sample of the work. The 
children of the public schools had the first 
lesson in moral instruction in a stereopticon 
letture, the subject of which was “ What I 
am going to do when I am grown up.” 
As the Universe says: “To teach morals 
by lantern slides is something new and 
something ridiculous. To show the bad 
boy getting into the circus by crawling 
under the canvas, and the good boy getting 
there by hauling water to the elephants, 
will not of itself stop the easier process of 
winning one’s way into the show.” It is a 
pity that well-meaning men are slow to 
recognize the folly of their pretentious and 
cestly experiments in so vital a matter. 
Moral training is grievously needed in our 
educational system—elementary and sec- 
ondary and college and university, but it 
is quite impossible to do effective moral 
teaching save through the medium of 
definite religious instruction. 





There are 5,212 private schools and col- 
leges in Spain. Of these, 91 are directed 
by Protestants and 107 are “lay” or “ neu- 
tral” schools in which no religious in- 
struction is given. These figures, which are 
from the report of the Minister of Educa- 
tion, prove eloquently what the vast ma- 
jority of Spanish parents think about di- 
voercing religious instruction from the 
training given to school children. 





The question of admitting women to 
membership in the French Academy has 
already been debated by that august body, 
but on the occasion of the reception of 
M. René Doumic, April 16, M. Emile 
Faguet stated it more pointediy when he 
expressed the regret that Mme de Sévigné 
was never admitted to the Academy, and 
he deplored the rule that excludes women. 
This declaration produced a profound but 
rather unfavorable impression on the 
academicians. Many of them said that to 
teuch one of the fundamental rules of 
the Academy would be a sacrilege, and 
would prepare the dissolution of that so- 
ciety. They pointed out that Cardinal 
Richelieu, when founding the French 
Academy, was not in favor of the ad- 
mission of women, although at that time 
there were in France many women of 
talent. Other “immortals,” however, such 
as M. Brieux and M. Jules Claretie, sided 
with M. Emile Faguet. Finally, M. Paul 
Hervieu proposed a middle course which 
may be accepted. He suggested that there 
should be in the Institut de France a sec- 
tion reserved to women. This would, he 
thought, satisfy feminine ambition while 
respecting established order. 





SOCIOLOGY 


Pope Leo XIII, in his encyclical on the 
condition of the working classes, strongly 
recommends the enactment of laws re- 
stricting the employment of women and 
children in factories. It is gratifying to see 
that there is a movement on foot in this 
country to this effect. Bills recently in- 
troduced in certain States for the regula- 
tion of woman labor were bitterly opposed 
by the factory owners on the plea that 
such laws are unconstitutional, as infring- 
ing on liberty of contract. But the Su- 
preme Courts of Massachusetts and Ore- 
gon have already decided in favor of the 
laws, and now that of Illinois has handed 
down a decision of like import. 





The report of the Children’s Court of 
New York, First Division, shows that there 
are two such courts in the city of New 
York. That of the First Division is at 
Eleventh street and Third avenue, in the 
Borough of Manhattan. 10,601 boys and 
893 girls passed through it in 1909. Of 
these 2,110 boys and 242 girls were dis- 
charged; 1,353 boys and 439 girls were 
committed to reformatories and charitable 
institutions as far as possible those of their 
own religious faith. The principal causes 
of commitment were improper guardian- 
ship, 806 boys and 418 girls; larceny, 535 
boys and 16 girls. The report speaks with 
high commendation of the fidelity with 
which a committee of Catholic women, 
under the direction of Monsignor D. J. 
McMahon, care for the large number of 
paroled children, finding them work, edu- 
cating them in night classes and visiting 
them in their homes. 





We have received the report of St. John’s 
Hospital, Long Island City, under the 
charge of the Sisters of St. Joseph. Dur- 
ing 1909 there were treated 1,188 medical 
cases, with an average mortality of 7.74 per 
cent., and 2,314 surgical, with an average 
mortality of 2.5. The hospital has accom- 
modation for 225 patients, and as it is pri- 
marily for the sick poor, none is refused 
admission through inability to pay. The 
Sisters’ earnest wish is to be able to open 
this hospital entirely to such, and will be 
most grateful to all who will help them to 
do so. $2,500 will establish a free bed, to 
which the giver will have the right to nomi- 
nate during his lifetime. $5,000 carries the 
right of nomination in perpetuity. 





The International Seamen’s Union of 
America has sent out a statement regarding 
the strike which has involved nearly ten 
thousand sailors, firemen and cooks on the 
great lakes since May, 1909. It states their 
grievances to be the organization of ship- 
owners under the name of the Lake Car- 





riers’ Association and the refusal to recog- 
nize the Seamen’s Union. Secondly, the 
“welfare plan,” which, according to the 
sailors, seems to be a reproduction of the 
registration plan attempted by the Krupps 
in Germany, explained in AMERICA some 
time ago, and which, it is claimed, under 
the guise of helping the seamen, puts 
them in the power of their employers. 
Thirdly, it is asserted, the shipowners re- 
fuse to arbitrate; and fourthly, they are 
attempting to introduce foreign seamen in 
contravention of the immigration laws. 


ECONOMICS 


The soya bean has been widely adver- 
tised as “the German coffee berry,” which 
can be ripened even in the Northern States. 
Whatever may be its merits as a substitute 
for coffee, it is of recognized value in 
feeding stock, especially milch cows. It 
grows about four feet high and yields from 
ten to twenty tons of green fodder or from 
twenty to forty bushels of beans to the 
acre. It is estimated that the crop of this 
bean in North China will reach 1,000,000 
tons. The demand for this cereal is in- 
creasing and promises to exceed the sup- 
ply. This bean is declared to contain no 
starch, and is favored for diet for invalids 
suffering from diabetes. The Japanese 
manufacture a condensed milk and cheese 
from it. It contains about eighteen per 
cent. oil superior to the cottonseed oil. 





A Japanese mechanic named Hori has 
invented a hose joint that overcomes all 
the defects of the screw joint used in con- 
necting up hose for fighting fire. The sec- 
tions can be connected in about one-tenth 
of the time hitherto required. A test made 
at Fukagawa demonstrated that the joint 
would stand a pressure of 250 pounds. The 
inventor has been working on this idea for 
ten years. 





The success of the artesian-well boring 
program under the direction of the Bureau 
of Public Works in the Philippines so 
marked the reduction of the mortality list 
where they have Leen introduced, that a 
large number of municipalities are pro- 
viding funds for the purpose of supplying 
pure water to the inhabitants from this 
source. The municipality of Naic recently 
voted the sum of 2,000 pesos to be ex- 
pended in boring a well for that town. 





Manufactures and manufacturers’ ma- 
terials now form four-fifths of the foreign 
commerce of the United States, the imports 
and exports for nine months ended March, 
1910, having been 1,967 million dollars out 
of a total of 2,515 millions. The propor- 
tion of imports is decreasing. It was 53 
per cent. of total imports in 1870; 44 per 
cent. in 1890, and 42 per cent. in the period 
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under review. That of exports, on the con- 
trary, is increasing. It was 19 per cent., 21 
per cent. and 42 per cent. respectively in 
the above-mentioned periods. 





The Secretary of State at Albany an- 
nounced on May 4 that the automobile 
number 100,000 had been given to Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Horace White’s new motor 
car. This means that there are now one 
hundred thousand autos in the State of 
New York, which is not only a higher 
figure than any other State can show, but 
higher than that of all the New England 
States together. The number of autos in 
New York State has increased more than 
35 per cent. in the last six months, and the 
chauffeurs are now an army of 57,000. 


SCIENCE 


Heliometric measurements as well as 
solar photographs reveal the fact that the 
sun is undergoing periodic changes in shape. 
The forms assumed are now an oblate, now 
a prolate spheroid. The eccentricity is, 
however, so slight that only the most deli- 
cate observations have disclosed it. Sur- 
mises that the period of variability is quite 
the same as that of the sun spots seem 
quite tenable. 

= 

The German army has erected the first 
lighthouse to assist aviators in locating 
their position while aloft. The station, 
located at Spandau, is fitted with 38 power- 
ful arc lamps with reflectors so arranged 
as to direct the rays skyward. 

* * * 

Alaska is to make the first practical ap- 
plication of the Brennan monorail system. 
Exclusive rights to use his cars have been 
gtanted by the inventor to an Alaskan syn- 
dicate, represented by a New York bank- 
ing firm. Following the delivery of two 
cars, just ordered, one hundred miles of 
rail will be placed, connecting the several 
camps of the gold fields. 

* * * 

Having recently succeeded in reproducing 
objects photographically by means of their 
reflected ultra-violet rays, Professor R. W. 
Woods has now begun a series of experi- 
ments, using the red end of the spectrum 
as his source of light. He employs a ray 
filter made by combining a sheet of very 
dense cobalt glass with a deep orange ani- 
line dye. This screen absorbs all wave 
lengths below 6,900. When photographed 
through such a screen the spectrum of an 
intense source, such as the sun or an elec- 
tric arc, narrows down to a band contained 
between wave-lengths 6,900-7,400. As 
Hemholtz places the extreme limit of vis- 
ible light at wave-length 8,120, these rays 
still lie within the reach of the eye, though 
they are of little effect in ordinary vision, 
since the retina is but feebly sensitive to 


them. Landscapes photographed through 
this screen have a very singular appearance. 
Grass and trees take on a snow-whitish hue 
in full sunlight, whilst the sky becomes 
black with the blackness of midnight. This 
singular coloring is due to the fact that the 
chlorophyl of the former reflects the red 
rays powerfully, whilst the very opposite is 
the case with the sky-blue. 
* * * 

Dr. Noordman has redetermined the in- 
trinsic brilliancy of the sun and has changed 
his figures from 319,000 decimal candles 
per square centimeter to 100,500 decimal 
candles. The “decimal candle” is the unit 
adopted by the International Electrical Con- 
gress of 1889, and is represented by the 
twentieth part of the light emitted by one 
square centimeter of melted platinum at 
its solidification temperature. 

* * * 

With the aid of a very sensitive relay, 
the invention of an English electrician, 
Sidney Brown, it is now possible to listen 
to the pulsations of the heart over a dis- 
tance of 100 miles. The beatings in the 
test carried on between the Isle of Wight 
and London were transferred from the 
heart to the telephone transmitter by a 
stethoscope used in the ordinary fashion. 

-_ * * 

J. R. Phillips, a Liverpool engineer, 
claims to have invented a method of con- 
trolling aerostats by wireless transmission. 
By the manipulation of the keyboard of a 
transmitter the airship can be made to de- 
scend, ascend, drive or stop. Mr. Phillips 
suggests its practicability in the case of 
aerial torpedoes. F. Tonporr, s.J. 





The most recent application of electricity 
to medicine is the so-styled electro-cardia- 
gram, a photograph of the beats of the 
heart. To obtain this graph the patient 
plunges his bare arms into two large baths 
filled with water. Into each of these baths 
is led an electrode, the human body form- 
ing the connecting link between them. A 
very sensitive galvanometer is placed in 
the circuit. The movement of the needles 
follows the varying resistance occasioned 
by the contraction and expansion of the 
heart, A light is made to fall upon the 
needle, which by this means records the 
movements upon a photographic film re- 
volving slowly beneath it. 





Every attempt hitherto made to place 
in the market an iron, proof against rust, 
has been in vain. Now, however, metal- 
lurgists think they have a solution of the 
difficulty. Rust is due to the impurities of 
the metal, they claim; if, therefore, these 
be removed, corrosion is an impossibility. 
Tests have shown that iron of the purer 
type is seven times as effective in resisting 
corrosive agents as a fair sample of mild 








steel. It is called ingot iron. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


It was evident from the reports made at 
the annual meeting of the Marquette 
League, held in this city on May 4, that the 
need of more generous assistance for the 
missions and schools caring for the Indians 
is becoming better appreciated by the Cath- 
olic body. The meeting, which was the 
most numerously attended in the history of 
the League, was begun by the reading of a 
letter from Archbishop Farley, praising the 
work of the members, and enclosing a sub- 
scription of $100. His Grace referred to 
the treatment of the Indian in Mexico and 
South America, adding, “Had this same 
teaching been listened to by those who first 
came in contact with the Indian in the 
United States, the sad and shameful story 
which makes up the history of the relations 
of the American people with the red man 
would never be written.” 

The annual report showed that through 
the efforts of the Marquette League three 
chapels had been erected on Indian reserva- 
tions during the year, making seven in all 
that it now has to its credit. A number of 
catechists were secured for work at the 
missions; five cases of clothing, valued at 
$600, were distributed, and $3,293 collected 
and distributed. Rev. Thomas J. Campbell, 
S.J., who was the principal speaker of the 
evening, gave a most interesting account of 
his investigations among the Indians in 
Canada. Incidentally he drew some very 
apt conclusions from the recently published 
book of former Commissioner Leupp, 
“The Indian and His Problem ”—one that 
was very pertinent for the times—the fact 
that the academic theory of Socialism is 
shown to be an utter failure in its practice 
on the Indian reservations. 

Rev. William H. Ketcham, Director of 
the Catholic Indian Bureau at Washington, 
also spoke, and heartily thanked the mem- 
bers of the League for the great help their 
efforts had been to the Bureau. The rela- 
tions of the Bureau, he said, with the Fed- 
eral officials were now more cordial than 
ever, and President Taft had invited him 
to call to his attention any question needing 
consideration. Mr. Valentine, the Indian 
Commissioner, was most impartial and 
friendly, and Secretary Ballinger also. It 
was due entirely to Mr. Ballinger, Father 
Ketcham added, and he should get this 
special credit, that the new rules have been 
made for the Indian schools by which 
Catholic children living there can receive 
instruction and comply with their religious 
duties. Mr. Ballinger did this in spite of 
the utmost pressure brought to bear on him 
by the intolerant clique of “ non-sectarian ” 
ministers, who, as related recently in Amer- 
1cA, tried to stop the adoption of these rules 
guaranteeing to the Indian children their 
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The Indian mission schools are progressing, 
in many instances ways being found by 
which Government aid has been secured for 
them. “Generally speaking,” said Father 
Ketcham, “the situation is very consoling.” 





The Catholic University in Washington 
will open its halls next September to a 
National Congress of Catholic Charities. 
The executive committee of the Associated 
Catholic Charities in New York has com- 
pleted plans for the congress, at which 
more than 30,000 branches of Catholic work 
will be represented. The organization of 
a National Congress was begun two years 
ago, under the direction of the Rt. Rev. 
Mgr. Dennis J. McMahon, and it has as- 
sumed a larger scope than was anticipated. 
Through this extension of its purpose it is 
hoped to reach all of the organized Catholic 
philanthropic endeavors in the United 
States. The charitable work done by the 
organized bodies of the laity, men and 
women, and religious orders, will be dis- 
cussed, To each of these classes a separate 
section will be devoted, so that the fields of 
activity appropriate to each may be studied 
to the fullest. One of the aims of the 
Congress will be to urge national legisla- 
tion on the question of employers’ liabili- 
ties in case of the injury or death of their 
workmen. Special consideration will be 
given to charitable and correctional work 
among immigrants who are Catholics. 
The St. Vincent de Paul Society, which has 
a membership of 800,000 in this country, 
will be especially represented, as will also 
its Women’s Auxiliary, which though of 
only comparatively recent organization has 
already done extensive work. One of the 
chief endeavors of this branch of the or- 
ganization this year will be the betterment 
of the tubercular work and the develop- 
ment of fresh air conditions for children. 
A plan is being formed for a national sana- 
torium under the auspices of the St. Vin- 
cent de Paul Society. 





The New York State Federation of Ger- 
man Catholic Societies will hold its annual 
convention in Kingston, May 29, 30 
and 31. Three hundred delegates, repre- 
senting a membership of over 20,000 men, 
will attend the sessions. The Federation 
is composed of Catholic fraternal, benevo- 
lent and social organizations throughout 
the State, which have joined forces for 
more effective promotion of the religious, 
educational and charitable interests of the 
Church. As in the gatherings of the Na- 
tional Federation of Catholic Societies, 
partisan politics are excluded from the an- 
nual meetings, but questions affecting pub- 
lic morality and social well-being are stud- 
ied with a view to the practical coopera- 
tion of Catholic bodies in the work of so- 
cial reform. The convention will open 


Church, Sunday, May 29, at which Arch- 
bishop Farley will preside. Details can be 
had from H. A. Winkopp, 287 Broadway. 





There still exists in Brunswick a law 
forbidding priests to administer the Sac- 
raments, unless authorized by the Govern- 
ment, in districts where there are no par- 
ishes. On January 29 last the parish priest 
of Heiningen (Prussia) asked permission 
to administer the Sacraments once in 
January and again at a later date to a par- 
ishioner, eighty-seven years old, who had 
moved into the neighboring district of 
Seinstedt (Brunswick). Permission was 
refused. 





The fire which swept through the city 
of Lake Charles, La., April 23, destroyed 
nearly all the property of the Catholic 
church, The Catholic church and rectory, 
the Marianite Convent, academy and paro- 
chial schools were all burned to the ground. 
The only Catholic institution that escaped 
was St. Patrick’s Sanitarium. Here the 
Sisters of the Incarnate Word sheltered 
the Holy Cross Sisters and their boarders. 
The pastor and trustees of the Baptist 
church placed their buildings at the dis- 
posal of the Catholic congregation, but it 
was not found necessary to accept the 
generous offer. The Auditorium Theatre 
is being used as a temporary Catholic 
school. At their first meeting after the fire 
$7,000 were subscribed to the Catholic 
building fund, under the presidency of the 
Rector, Very Rev. Henry Cramers. 





The Rt. Rev. Bishop Shaw, recently con- 


celebrated his first pontifical Mass and ad- 
ministered Confirmation in the Cathedral 
church of his native parish, of which he 
had been Rector until his elevation to the 
episcopate. On May 11 Bishop Shaw was 
formally received by Bishop Forest, at the 
San Antonio Cathedral. 





The Rt. Rev. Mgr. Henry A. Brann, D.D., 
returned on Sunday from his trip abroad. 
Many of his friends were at the pier to 
welcome him, and the children of the parish 
and their parents crowded the street in 
front of St. Agnes’ Church, of which he is 
pastor, to offer their greetings and receive 
his blessing. The readers of AMERICA were 
treated to a series of entertaining and in- 
structive letters from his pen, written dur- 
ing his travels. 





Mother Cecilia Northall, of the Ladies of 
the Sacred Heart, celebrated recently the 
golden jubilee of her profession at the con- 
vent of the Sacred Heart, Manhattanville, 
N. Y. Among the messages of congratu- 
lation received by the venerable jubilarian 
was one from the Sovereign Pontiff im- 





with solemn religious services in St. Peter’s 


secrated Coadjutor-Bishop of San Antonio, |, 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


Addressing a large gathering of non- 
Catholics at a banquet recently held at St. 
Albans, Vermont, the Rev. John M. 
Thomas, D.D., President of Middlebury 
College, spoke on the topic, “Clean 
Speech.” In the course of a plain and di- 
rect handling of a very common defect, 
Dr. Thomas thus referred to a Society of 
which Catholics have right to be proud: 

“TI have in my hand a little manual of 
the Holy Name Society, an organization of 
the Roman Catholic Church, whose special 
object is to discourage profanity. The rule 
which this organization enjoins upon its 
members includes the following principles: 

“*Never to pronounce the name of God 
without respect. 

“*To avoid blasphemy, perjury and im- 
moral language. 

“*To induce their neighbor to abstain 
from all outrages against God or His 
Saints, 

“*To praise God in their hearts by the 
words, “ Praise be to God,” or “ Praise be 
to Jesus Christ,” wherever they hear any- 
one blaspheme.’ 

“This organization has 600,000 members 
in the United States, all men, and all 
pledged to abstain from foul language: It 
is not an uncommon sight in one of our 
large cities to see 5,000 men in a parade 
under the banners of this organization. 
The Catholic Church deserves great credit 
for this movement, and I am glad to note 
that this organization has some branches 
in Vermont.” 





In its issue of April 8, the Southern 
Cross of Buenos Aires, Argentina, pre- 
sents its contribution to the garland of du- 
bious glory to which the Rev. Dr. R. E. 
Speer may lay claim for his tirade against 
the clergy and laity of South America: 

“In another column, under the heading 
‘Dark South America,’ we publish an 
article from an exchange referring to 
the saved saints who shed crocodile tears 
at the thought of the iniquity of South 
American Catholics. ‘The Student Vol- 
unteer Movement’ seems to be a move- 
ment organized for the purpose of, 
amongst other things, snatching idola- 
trous Catholics from the brink of the 
Burning Pit. In other words, it is a great 
proselyting movement under whose ele- 
vating xegis the enterprising Yankee ‘ vol- 
unteers’ in foreign countries, including 
the group in dark South America, will sup- 
plement their diplomatic, consular, civil, 
military and naval duties, and commercial 
and industrial services as well, by devoting 
themselves to the complex task of preaching 
their sectarian creed to non-believers. If 
this idea were to materialize, the foreign 
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resentation of the United States would be 
composed of an invading army of swad- 
dling preachers. The euphemistic ‘ Student 
Volunteer Movement’ does not call this 
work proselytism. Oh, no! That would be 
too commonplace. What the saintly propa- 
ganda is called is ‘Christianizing the im- 
pact of Christendom on the non-Christian 
world.” Now in the Argentine Republic 
there is no religious persecution; all re- 
ligions are free, and we do not for a mo- 
ment deny the right of Messrs. Speer, Tur- 
ner & Co. to preach as much as they like in 
these Catholic countries. What we object 
to is the campaign of falsehood that is 
being carried on incessantly against the 
national Church and priesthood of South 
America. Those apostles of calumny have 
been: challenged in various parts of the 
world and they have never yet been able 
to sustain their inculpations. We also ob- 
ject to the ignorance which calls South 
America ‘a country.’ Why not call Europe 
a country? Besides, it is immensely rich to 
see North American evangelists setting out 
on the Holy Grail with the sublime objec- 
tive of Christianizing the impact of Chris- 
tianity on the non-Christian world in South 
America. Where is their patriotism? 
Why not stay at home to do battle with 
race hatred, Lynch Law, political corrup- 
tion and the poisoned fumes of the Divorce 
Court?” 





Hon. John Barrett, former Minister to 
Argentina and at present head of the 
Bureau of American Republics at Wash- 
ington, has written a leter to a committee 
of students of the Ohio State University. 
In it he throws more light on the Speer 
screed which has made the perpetrator so 
malodorously famous in the recent state- 
ment in the Literary Digest touching the 
morality of Latin-American students. Mr. 
Barrett says: 

“Probably no one in this country is 
better acquainted with the standard and 
quality of Latin-American students all over 
Latin America than myself and a number 
of members of our staff. We entirely, ab- 
solutely and unqualifiedly disagree with 
any statement to the effect that ‘those 
(Latin-American students) who live a 
moral life can be counted on the fingers.’ 
I cannot understand how any intelligent 
man could make a statement of this char- 
acter. I fear that you may have misunder- 
stood him. If he did say this he did it 
without any serious thought of the truth 
of his utterance.” 


It is noted as a very significant sign of 
the times that, in that one-time Puritan 
stronghold, the State of Connecticut, nine 
of the leading cities now have Catholics 
holding the office of Mayor. 





OBITUARY 


From India comes the announcement of 
the death of the Rt. Rev. Abbondio Cava- 
dini, S.J., Bishop of Mangalore. The de- 
ceased prelate was born at Calcinate, in the 
diocese of Bergamo, Italy, February 5, 1846. 
From the diocesan seminary he entered as 
a subdeacon the Society of Jesus in the 
Tyrol, and later taught the physical sci- 
ences at Aux-Alleux, near Laval, in France. 
Ordained to the priesthood in 1876, Father 
Cavadini three years later obtained the 
favor he had long been soliciting from the 
Rev. Father-General to be sent on the for- 
eign missions, He left for India in De- 
cember, 1879, and landed at Mangalore 
before the close of the following month. 

To Mangalore the best part of his life 
was given. During the thirty years of his 
Indian career he filled the responsible 
offices of Rector, Superior of the Mission 
and Bishop. His consecration took place 
on June 25, 1896. The work nearest his 
heart was the education of youth. As 
Rector of the College of Mangalore he 
guided the destinies of that institution with 
rare wisdom. It was during this time that 
the college was affiliated to the Madras 
University. The interest he took in the 
college no way abated when he rose suc- 
cessively to be Superior of the Mission and 
Bishop. He was always ready to help de- 
serving students and spent yearly large 
sums of money on their advancement. The 
diocesan seminary, St. Ann’s Convent and 
High School remain as monuments of his 
zeal. 

His Lordship passed away peacefully on 
Holy Saturday. His mortal remains were 
laid to rest in the sanctuary of the Cathe- 
dral at Mangalore. 





Last week’s Catholic papers supply a re- 
markable list, when put together, of nuns 
who have died recently at an advanced age. 
Sister Eutropia Follan, the oldest nun in 
Colorado, died in Denver, aged eighty 
years. She was a native of Ireland and in 
her youth had crossed the plains by ox 
team to Denver, where she established St. 
Mary’s Academy. 

The St. Louis papers chronicle the death 
in that city of Mother Ursula McCoy, an 
Ursuline, She, too, was born in Ireland, 
and had she lived until August next would 
have celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of 
her religious profession. She had reached 
the age of seventy. 

Sister Theresa, a nun for over half a 
century, died at Loretto Convent, Santa Fé, 
N. M., having passed the age of seventy. 

The Rev. Mother Sister Mary Cecilia, of 
the Congregation of Notre Dame, died in 
Waterbury, Conn.; aged seventy-five years, 
forty-eight of which had been spent in re- 
ligion. 








Sister M. Stanislaus Scott, who died at 
the home of her Order in Evanston, III, 
had been a Visitandine for fifty-five years. 
She was born in 1830, in Washington, D.C., 
and was graduated at the Visitation Aca- 
demy of Georgetown, at the age of eighteen. 





Major-General Victor Edward Law died 
in England, April 15. He was the youngest 
son of the Hon. William Towry Law, who, 
having taken orders in the Church of Eng- 
land, entered the Catholic Church in 1851, 
and grandson of the first Lord Ellenbor- 
ough. Born in 1842, he joined the 1st 
Madras Cavalry in 1859, and in 1872 was. 
appointed to the Indian Foreign Depart- 
ment. In 1897 he retired and returned 
to England. His eldest brother was 
the well-known Father Augustus Henry 
Law, S.J., sent with the first missionary 
band to the Zambesi. His only daughter is. 
Mother Superior of the Visitation Con- 
vent, Harrow-on-the-Hill. He was a 
Knight of the Order of St. Gregory the 
Great. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

An incident that occurred on Tuesday, 
when Prince Tsai Tao and his staff visited 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art will be 
of interest to the readers of America. The 
Chinese prince had viewed the copy of the 
Nestorian stone and proceeded to one of 
the lower floors. With Lord Li Ching Mai 
acting as interpreter, the whole party drew 
up in front of the Gothic sculptures and 
spent some little time in gazing at the En- 
tombment of Christ, which comes from the 
De Biron Chateau in France. 

Lord Li studied the panels and the figures 
for some time, and he may have read the 
card on the platform describing where the 
group came from, and the fact that it was 
loaned by J. Pierpont Morgan. 

Prince Tao, however, looked intensely at 
the reclining figure of Christ about to be 
placed in the tomb, and it was clear that 
something puzzled him. Suddenly he 
spoke in Chinese in a low tone to Lord Li, 
and going over to the figure of Christ, 
placed his finger on the open wound made 
by the Roman soldier. 

Lord Li evidently could not answer the 
question put to him by the prince, and the 
former in English asked: “He wants to 
know what’s that for?” pointing to the 
wound in Christ’s side. 

Nobody in the party for a moment re- 
plied to the question, but finally Lord Li 
was informed that the group represented a 
fundamental mystery in the teachings of 
the Christian religion. 

It is said that until a few months ago the 
prince, who is about twenty-four years old, 
never saw the outside of the walls of Pekin. 
J. P. McNett. 








